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Our Watch Cower. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE PLAYER. 


nificance of Sir Henry Irving’s reading of Becket at 
Canterbury Cathedral. Of this incident, by the way, 
an admirable account, written by the special corre- 
spondent of a morning newspaper, will’ be found on 
another page. Long estranged from each other by 
misunderstanding on both sides, the Church and the 
Stage have begun to recognise the fact that within 
certain well-defined limits they may join hands to 
good advantage for the national well-being, and the invited’ pre- 
sence of a player in the restored Chapter House of what for so 
many centuries has been the chief of English Cathedrals may be 
taken as a sufficient proof that the old irrational prejudice against 
his profession is beginning to die away. It is seen that the 
Stage, directly or indirectly, exercises an influence inferior only 
to that of a free Press. No one is more alive to this than the 
Dean of Canterbury, who asked Sir Henry Irving to give the 
reading in question, and who is followed in his large-mindedness - 
and foresight by a considerable section of the new clergy. Nothing 
was wanting to the impressiveness of that reading; the actor 
was fully himself, and the fortuitous pealing of an anthem in the 
Cathedral as his task drew to a close must have struck the least 
imaginative and sentimental of his hearers. 

Unfortunately, the old spirit of bigotry and intolerance as to 
the Stage is not yet extinct. It is at once instructive and amusing 
to observe the way in which the reading at Canterbury was 
treated by certain religious papers. Some years ago, we 
remember, a distinguished prelate, being asked to accept a stall 
at a theatre famous for purely intellectual entertainment, said 
that he wished very much to be present, but was “ afraid of what 
the Record and the Rock might say. You are engaged in a great 
work, I know; but I am simply powerless in the matter.” 
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Probably he would find reason to repeat this to-day. How have 
the religious papers treated Sir Henry Irving’s reading in the 
Chapter House at Canterbury ? Except the Illustrated Christian 
News, which gives us almost a full-page illustration of it, the 
religious papers show a marked tendency to minimise the impor- 
tance of the event. One has but a briéf report; another 
ignores the incident altogether. Nor is this surprising. ‘‘ Many 
thanks,” writes another distinguished prelate in answer toa request 
for an article on the subject, ‘‘ for your kind note. I think I must 
not follow out your interesting suggestion. I have to consider 
the effect of everything I say or write all round. Almost the 
whole Evangelical party dread the Stage, and condemn those 
who in any way support it; and I should only succeed in raising 
a hornets’ nest, and lessening what little influence I possess.” 
It may strike not a few of us that such a state of feeling as this 
letter indicates should exist at the present day. Most of the 
religious papers, it is clear, have yet much to learn, a greater 
breadth of view to acquire. The Stage is no less permanent an 
institution than any Church; it sways countless minds; and if 
at times it has appealed to a depraved taste—a fact which, as our 
readers are aware, we have never concealed or attempted to 
conceal—the interests of religion, as of civilisation generally, 
demand that where it is worthy of itself it should receive 
the utmost recognition and encouragement from the clergy. 
In 1877, we are reminded, the late Bishop of Manchester, 
Dr. Fraser, was fiercely assailed by a section of the Press because, 
taking as his text a little article by Mr. Oxenford in The Theatre, 
he had the boldness to stand upfor suchamusements. He might 
have complained, with Edmund Burke, “I am a little too much 
in advance of my time.” 

However, there are indications that we are fast approaching a 
better state of thought in this respect, the Evangelical party 
and its organs notwithstanding. The claims of acting to a place 
among the fine arts and our best educational influences are not to 
be withstood much longer, if, indeed, they have ever been 
seriously disputed by any thinking and unbiased people. Players 
have been buried in Westminster Abbey, but London was with- 
out a statue of a player until the 14th of June this year. On 
that date, Sir Henry Irving, escorted by the Dean of Hereford, 
unveiled such a memorial to Mrs. Siddons on Paddington-green, 
within a few hundred yards of her grave. It may be doubted 
whether a royal visit would have excited greater interest ; 
the streets were’ decorated, and a large crowd assembled 
round the enclosure. Inside there was a representative 
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group, including Mr. Bancroft, Mr. Toole, Mr. George Gros- 
smith, Mr. Hare, Mrs. Tree, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander, Miss 
“Marion Terry, Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. F. R. Benson, Miss 
Nethersole, Sir Lewis Morris, Sir Arthur Arnold, Sir John 
Hassard, Sir John Aird, M.P., Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Mr. 
Bram Stoker, and several members of the Kemble family, two of 
whom had come from Italy to be present. The statue is a seated 
one in white marble, somewhat after Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
picture of the actress as the Muse of Tragedy. Sir Henry’s 
speech, as-might have been expected, was a happy combination 
of earnestness, humour, and aptness of expression. ‘‘ London,” 
he said, ‘‘is rich in statues, chiefly of people whom Nature did 
not expressly design to be immortalised in that particular way. 
Few men or women look well in marble or bronze, but to-day 
you see one of the ideal models of the sculptor’s art, a great 
actress whose personal majesty is eloquent even in the silence of 
stone. It was said of Sarah Siddons by Hazlitt that ‘She was. 
not less than a goddess, or a prophetess inspired by the gods. 
Power was seated on her brow; passion radiated from her breast. 
as from a shrine ; she was tragedy personified.’ I think you can 
catch the spirit of the panegyric from the impressive figure, so 
admirably designed and executed by M. Chavalliaud, which is set 


up in your midst to-day. By the acclamation of her contem-. 


poraries, Mrs. Siddons was hailed as the incarnation of the 
sublime in the expression of dramatic passion. I have lately 
read that this ideal of the sublime is a mere superstition 
belonging to a world'‘of art and emotion which has definitely 


passed away. It will pass away when the creations of 


Shakspere become obsolete, when the highest poetry ceases 
to influence the soul of mankind, conditions which make 
the fulfilment of such a prophecy unspeakably remote. Methods 
of execution in art may vary from age to age; _ but. 
in this monument you have a standard of conception 
which has made the name of Siddons imperishable. To 
some characters in Shakspere, such as Lady Macbeth and 
Volumnia, she gave a tradition which has not been effaced. 
Moreover, in honouring her. memory you are paying a lasting 
tribute to a quality which is the perpetual stimulus to ambition in 
every walk of life. To every young man who looks upon this 
statue, I would say, ‘This is not only the image of a great 
actress, it is the image of indomitable energy and perseverance. 
When she came to London first she was a conspicuous failure. 
She went back to the hard school of the provincial theatre, and 
matured her powers by unflagging industry. This is no memorial 
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of casual and irresponsible genius, but a triumphant witness to 
the merits of those comrades-in-arms of all true endeavour— 
application and a stout heart.’ Another noteworthy point of this 
monument is that it is the first statue of a player which has been 
erected in London. I am not suggesting this as a precedent for 
the further embellishment of advantageous sites; but in itself 
it is a considerable portent. There are statues of Shak- 
spere, and the dramatic profession does not forget that 
Shakspere was an actor, and that but for his connection 
with the Stage it is improbable that he would have enriched our 
dramatic literature. However, if it is for Shakspere the poet 
that we have raised trophies for triumphal show,—and we have 
before us to-day a striking proof of that public spirit which has 
sacrificed an ancient social prejudice in homage to a great actress, 
‘which needs no better evidence than the generous gift of the site 
dy the Vestry of Paddington, together with their handsome pro- 
‘vision of the basement of the statue,—this is a monument of 
-enlightened tolerance which would have surprised most people in 
Sarah Siddons’s lifetime. It shows, moreover, that the work and 
influence of the actor are not quite ephemeral. Mrs. Siddons 
died a very few years before our gracious Sovereign came to the 
throne, and amongst the evidences of that spread of ideas which 
has distinguished her Majesty’s long and glorious reign, I think 
‘we may claim this permanent recognition of the genius of a 
woman who shed lustre upon her generation and stood 
pre-eminent amongst the race of great English actors.” 
‘The vote of thanks to the donors was moved by the Dean 
of Hereford, who married a grand-niece of Mrs. Siddons (the 
bride being Fanny Kemble’s dayghter), and of whose remarkable 
-collection of theatrical portraits at his house we gave a long 
account in The Theatre about two years ago. He was proud, he 
said, of his alliance with the Kemble family, and his city was 
proud of the fact that it had been the birthplace of Garrick and 
#o many other illustrious players. The “ancient social pre- 


judice” of which Sir Henry Irving spoke, and which at no - 


remote time will probably be ranked with a belief in witchcraft 
as one of the curiosities of bygone ages, has received, therefore, 
another vigorous blow. The Stage requires no sort of patronage 
from the pulpit, but may at least expect that those who decry or 
slight it should to some extent realise facts, discriminate between 
the good and the bad, and give their support to anything like 
wholesome and instructive recreation. Looking to the honour 
just conferred upon Mr. Bancroft, we may hope that all this will 
be done before long. 
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Portraits. 


THE TWO MESDAMES SANS-GENE. 


Oo” portraits this month will be generally admitted, we 
imagine, to be of exceptional interest. They cannot, it is 
true, do more than show the outward seeming of the two dis- 
tinguished actresses—one English and the other French—who 
in a short time will both be interpreting in London the part of 
the fascinating washerwoman whom the fortunes of the Revolu- 
tion and First Empire periods elevated to the giddy heights of 
Court lif: under the little great man, so wonderfully portrayed at 
the Lyceum by Sir Henry Irving. They cannot, as a comparison 
of the two performances will do, bring out the points of contrast 
and the points of similarity in the two impersonations, show 
where the English actress gains over her rival from Paris, and in 
what respects the latter can claim the advantage. But all who 
are interested in acting should make the comparison and, when 
they have made it, these photographs will bring back to their 
minds the leading characteristics of each. In any case it is in- 
teresting to have side by side presentments of the two clever 
comédiennes, both dressed for a part in which they have both been 
seen to striking advantage. Madame Réjane, long the favourite 
of Paris audiences, was, of course, the first. to don the cap and 
apron of Catherine Hubscher and the gorgeous but less comfort- 
able robes of the Duchesse de Dantzig, and when it was announced 
that Miss Ellen Terry would follow her example in an English 
version of the play some hasty critics cried out against an actress 
of so poetic a temperament attempting a character of broad 
farce. But they forgot Nance Oldfield and Miss Terry’s delight- 
fully humorous acting in that bright little piece, ahd, when the 
Lyceum version of Madame Sans-Géne saw the light, her render- 
ing of the part was, as the less hasty foresaw clearly it would 
be, pronounced to be quite as clever, quite as amusing, and even 
more ‘‘charming”’ than that of Madame Réjane. Comparisons 
are proverbially odious, and we do not propose to draw one here. 
All lovers of acting, as we have said, should do so for themselves, 
and they may be certain that both performances will afford them 
a most enjoyable evening’s entertainment, afford them much food 
for thought, and take an abiding place in their memories. It is 
not improbable that, in days to come, 1897 will be described as 
“the Madame Sans-Géne year.” 
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Che Round Table. 


LETTERS TO SOME DRAMATIC CRITICS. 
To Wriuuttam ArcHER, Esa. 


GB You, as foreman of this grand inquest for our Sovereign 

Lady the Queen and—I beg you a thousand pardons, a 
habit of years ago ran away with me. Yet is the slip inappro- 
priate only in this sense, that it places you too low in the estima- 
tion of at least one person. For I fancy that if I were to consult 
the critic of The World as to your proper position I should give 
you a place far more considerable than that of the foreman to any 
inquest, however grand. I should put you in the robes of 
Rhadamanthus and regard you as perpetual Lord Chief Justice 
of plays and actors. Whether, like the fisherman’s wife in the 
Grimm story, you would not even after this go on clamouring for 
positions more and more exalted—beginning, let us say, with 
that of Dictator of the Stage throughout the world—that isa 
question which can hardly be answered save by putting it to the 
proof. And, as some people will think, fortunately, we are not 
likely to have the opportunity of seeing how in such circum- 
stances you would behave. 

I do not know what ingenious person it was who, at a time 
when you were younger—though, I fear, hardly wiser—than you 
now are, compared you to “‘ the sea-green Incorruptible.” But I 
may tell you, between ourselves, that as I value Monsieur Robes- 
pierre’s honesty just precisely as much as I value his unselfish- 
ness, which I take to be about on a par with Couthon’s 
humanity, why, I cannot compliment you upon the comparison. 
On the contrary, it seems to me distinctly unfair. Robespierre 
cared for nobody in the world but himself, and fought as far as 
his courage took him for his own hand, while you are continaally 
taking up the cause of some other person, notably Ibsen, and 
pushing it with a cold, dull, remorseless boredom until you tempt 
us to wish, if not that you had never been born, at least that you 
had been born and stayed in those Norsk regions which your 
literary and dramatic ido] inhabits. This would have saved you 
trouble, too, for then you would not have had to translate his 
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doubtless immortal works. As to your translations and their 
superiority or inferiority to those by other hands, it is not for me 
to judge. The notorious fact, however, that experts in my 
slightly out-of-the-way trade spend all their spare time in running 
about the city extolling each other’s wares has been uncommonly 
well illustrated in the case of yourself and one of your rivals. If 
it came to a pitch beyond words, I should be inclined to back 
you; but a wordy war, look you, is of no interest to anybody in 
the writing trade. I doubt if it even amuses the combatants. 

I am aware that it is quite useless to attack your infatuation 
for the Ibsen with whom you are besotted, and yet I would fain 
ask you what can your ideal of the drama be when you put on 
the highest pinnacle a dramatist who, apart from the non-con- 
struction of his alleged plays, deliberately selects his subjects 
from the most sordid, abject, even the most revolting corners of 
human life, relieving the crushing effect of their hideous mono- 
tony only by a mechanical joyless mirth like the crackling of 
thorns? Ibsen has not the excuse I have heard, most inade- 
quately, made for Zola by one who said of him, ‘‘ C’est un triste. 
If he had before him a beautiful landscape and a manure heap he 
would examine the manure heap with a microscope.” No, Ibsen 
has shown in his unactable play Brand, and elsewhere, that he 
is capable of writing magnificently, if in a fashion completely 
sombre. He has, however, chosen, for the most part, to confine 
himself so that one might compare the works of his best known 
on the stage to a narrow, pitch-black stream flowing between 
high, forbidding rocks, which almost exclude any gleam from the 
sun, but are provided with ledges on which lunatics may skip, 
and grin, and gambol. It is this narrowness, this gambolling, 
that your appreciation admires, and, indeed, it is perhaps a 
saving point in you that you should admire anything, for from 
such of your work as does not relate to Ibsen, one would cer- 
tainly imagine that nought to admire was your only ware. Iam 
not informed that anyone in his senses has ever described you as 
a fine critic, but you have been most unwisely praised for a 
quality which is common to every one of your brethren in reput- 
able positions. This praise has, in a fashion, taken possession 
of you. You have at last got to believe that you are, if not the 
only honest critic in London, at least far more than common 
honest. You are anxious to keep up this preposterous reputation, 
which you have imagined for yourself, and you have followed a 
very simple path in attempting so to do. You have, that is, sub- 
stituted for criticism on the one hand a ceaseless, dry, unintelli- 
gent carping, as burdensome as the grasshopper to the aged, at 
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attempts to exalt the drama; on the other a dull drone—I cannot 
call it a psean—of praise for Ibsen and the most evil-smelling of 
his works. 

As to your opinions on the technical art of play-writing and 
acting, those we may begin to discuss when you have learnt your 
A B Cinthe matter. For my part I think the discussion is a 
very long way off. 


L. ANON. 





To GEORGE BERNARD SHaw, Esa. 

IR,—You, as a dramatic critic, have, permit me to remark, 
certain qualities incommon with the hero of your extremely 
clever story, Cashel Byron's Profession. But, unluckily, you 
lack a certain quality which you depicted with much vividness in 
him. Accertain very distinguished actor once said of himself 
that he lacked one little thing—genius. Well, you lack that, as, 
indeed, most of us do; but that is not a thing by any means 
necessary to the equipment ofa really good dramatic critic. You 
lack another little thing which is fully necessary to that equip- 
ment, and that little thing is science. Authors not infrequently 
forget their own works, but you may remember a passage occur- 
ring early in your capital if somewhat brutal story, when Cashel 
Byron, with one light touch of his fingers, in order to illustrate 
the supreme importance of balance, angers a too confident and 
too patronizing amateur by sending him flying backwards into 
an armchair. This is an illustration of what a critic should be 
able to do, and of what you cannot or will not do. A critic 
should do his spiriting gently. There are occasions, of course, 
which call for the blow of a Milo, but they are happily few and 
far between. No Examiner of Plays in our time has been an 
absolute fool, nor is the office in itself so foolish and superabun- 
dant as certain people—I think you are among them—would 
have us believe. It is indeed the existence of that office, and the 
fact that it is usually filled by persons of discretion, which 
deprives you of the right—ah ! how unjustly and unfortunately— 
of striking such blows except on the rarest occasions. But this 
is of small moment to you; you usurp a right when there is none ; 
you take a sledgehammer where a Damascus sabre might not be 
entirely out of place, and you seem to wield it furiously for the 
mere pleasure and amusement which it causes you—it causes 
no amusement to anybody else, and why should you not amuse 
yourself?—to give swinging blows at anything which you dislike, 
or think you dislike—blows which, as a matter of fact, waste all 
their swashing on the desert air. No one with any wits would 
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deny you the gift of cleverness, nor would any such person con- 
ceive that you had used your cleverness in a direction pointed 
out by good sense. Your one idea of criticism is parallel to the 
notion figured of the Irishman at Donnybrook Fair, who cried 
‘*Here’s a bald pate,” and straightway whacked at it with his 
shillelagh. This is, I think, an image to be found in the writings 
of Mr. Thackeray, from whose method you. might with very 
great advantage take a lesson; but I am very sure that you will 
not do so. And you differ from the Irishman in this respect, that 
you are wanting in discrimination between a bald and a well- 
thatched pate. Now, this is unworthy of your talents. You are 
perfectly within your rights if you choose to say ‘I dislike this, 
it seems to me that is puerile or bombastic, or wndramatic,”’ 
however much your personal opinions may differ from those of 
people who have had more advantages and more experience in 
criticism than it has been permitted to you to enjoy. You step 
outside the pale of criticism when you put forward your private 
fancies as if they were the expressed thoughts of a man distin- 
guished above his brethren in criticism by insight, intellect, and 
broadne:s of view. ‘his is what you appear to think; and, if 
appearances are not deceptive, you have the advantage of possess- 
ing what many people envy, an absolutely unique position. An 


‘audience of one man, if that one man be one’s self, may be 
.extremely pleasant and appreciative, and it is greatly to be hoped 


for your sake that this is how things work themselves out. For, 
sure, the approbation of one infallible judge is greatly to be pre- 
ferred to the unreflecting plaudits of a less instructed multitude. 

Besides the science which distinguished Cashel Byron, there is 
another matter in which you are unfortunately deficient, and it is 
a matter of some importance. Its absence was marked enough in 
a play of yours, but it is not my business to deal with your original 
work, save as I have ventured to do with Cashel Byron for the 
purpose of illustration. The matter to which I refer is humour, 
and of your plentiful lack of this, as a writer, one striking instance 
may suffice for all. When Henry Irving produced Mr. Conan 
Doyle’s exquisite piece of picturesque characterization, A Story of 
Waterloo, the manner in which it was treated by the protagonist 
did not commend itself to yourjudgment. Some may have thought 
that this was your misfortune and not your fault, for you cer- 
tainly missed a keen pleasure, which was felt by a great many 
people who are by no means unswerving admirers of Sir Henry 
Irving, a pleasure which was expected by those who did, without 
blind adoration, already admire him greatly, and a pleasure which 
had the charm of unexpectedness for those who, not liking him in 
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many parts, found him faultless in his presentation of the old 
corporal with his oddities, his fervour breaking the bonds of age, 
and his sttiking death-scene. Well, you did not happen to like 
it, and (this brings me back to what I have said before in other 
words) you were not content with expressing your personal dis- 
like. You must needs be witty, sarcastic, scathing. You 
thought it funny. And what a mad wag you must have felt 
yourself to be as you penned the words. You found it facetious to 
say, to head the article, ‘‘ Mr. Irving takes Paregoric.’’ Allow 
me to point out to you that this amazingly blunt attempt at fun 
was not original with you. <A paper, not the one in which your 
article appeared, had for years adopted the trick, a very meaning- 
less and silly one, of substituting the name of an actor for that of 
the personage represented by him. Perhaps, sly dog that you 
are, you meant subtly to suggest that Henry Irving could not 
impersonate the old Corporal at all, but remained, plain for all 
folk to see, Henry Irving, made up and unashamed because 
nobody but you (but then, as they say in the west country, 
you’m so cliver) detected the fact that the more he tried to look 
and speak like the Corporal the more he spoke and looked like 
Henry Irving. If this is so, why, then, again, you had the proud 
distinction of standing on a pinnacle all and entirely of your own. 
But, to tell you the truth, I do not suspect you of wasting all this 
good subtlety. I think you really fancied that ycu had made a 
joke. And a very odd fancy it was. I beg you to observe that I 
selected this instance not because I happened to be one of those 
who thought well of the performance, but because it would be 
difficult to find a more apt illustration of your methods in what 
you doubtless call criticism. And if you do call it criticism, why, 
to adapt a Shaksperean phrase, there be people who are wise to 
speak well of themselves, for very obvious reasons. 


L. ANON. 


A SUBSIDISED THEATRE. 
By Sir Epwarp RvssELL. 


_— ideal that may be worked towards—that will do good in 

being worked towards, even if never realised ; but that 
need not be despaired of: that is my notion of the proposal that the 
State or any municipality should subsidise a theatre for the fitting 
performance of plays of a high rank of excellence. Mr. Nisbet 
objects to my lending countenance to this ideal, because I made 
what he calls “‘ the curious qualification ” that it would be realised 
if the affairs of the nation were managed with full intelligence. 
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He infers that I do not believe in the practicability of the idea, 
and pronounces it, therefore, a pity that I should have the 
appearance of lending countenance to it. Now, in this matter I 
‘*‘know not seems.” I advocate a subsidised theatre because I 
believe in it. And though the management of the affairs of the 
nation with full intelligence is not the likeliest thing in the 
world to come to pass, one never knows what approaches to fully 
intelligent government may be made. At the accession of the 
Queen the establishment of the Science and Art Department 
and compulsory education seemed as unlikely as the establish- 
ment of a State theatre seems now ; and neither of these innova- 
tions can be said to have come of popular demand. The first 
was probably the work of the Prince Consort. The second was 
pressed forward by idealists and enthusiasts, and had the good 
fortune to enlist the dogged zeal of Mr. Forster, who came into 
office ready to carry it at a time when the leaders of one of the great 
parties in the State were eagerly bent on enacting great measures. 
But why not encourage any ideal? Theatre management will be 
all the more creditable if the public mind, and the minds of 
managers, are made familiar with ideals. And, moreover, no 
man can ever know that any particular ideal will not prosper. 
In the city in which I live Mr. Gray Hill, a lifelong dramatic 
enthusiast, brought up, like myself, in the Sadler’s Wells pit in the 
days of Phelps, conceived last winter the idea that a series of 
subscription performances might be given in the spring at one of 
our theatres by Mr. Benson, whose laudable struggle for the 
higher national drama he was anxious to promote. By most 
people, and certainly by me, though I rendered what help I 
could, this project was regarded as Utopian. But a committee 
was formed, the idea found favour, and a whole month of suc- 
cessful Shaksperian performances to always well-filled and fre- 
quently crowded houses was the result. That ideal was realised. 
But it may be said that this shows that my subsidised theatre 
ideal is unnecessary. That would be a very rash conclusion. 
The object of a State or municipal subsidy would be to make 
sure of a theatre managed on high principles—to avoid the 
existence and solvency of such a theatre being left to bursts of 
public feeling or to the spasmodic zeal of specially cultivated 
people—to make sure of it as a permanent part of State social 
machinery supported at the public expense. This, I said and 
say, would be done if the affairs of the nation could be directed . 
with full intelligence. Progress in other matters has, especially 
in this century, been so unexpected and so unexpectedly rapid 
that it would be rash to foretell that there will never be sufficient 
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intelligence in the community to establish a subsidised national 
theatre, or even to multiply subsidised theatres among the great 
municipalities. 

While confessing that such progress appears unlikely, I 
am not additionally discouraged by Mr. Nisbet’s acute argu- 
ments. They are not so fatal as they look, first, because he 
over-labours the argument from want of sympathy with the 
Democracy, and, secondly, because his practical difficulties 
would disappear if there were really an effectual desire in 
powerful quarters for my desideratum. Mr. Nisbet describes 
this as an age in which the disendowment of the Church of 
England is called for, and concludes that the endowment 
of the Stage is for that reason especially unlikely. ‘‘Age”’ 
is a large word, but in the present time I perceive no earnest or 
prevalent call for the disendowment of the Church; nor is any 
such call likely to become effectual, or even general, for many 
years to come. On the other hand, it is obviously more and 
more the practice for objects which are regarded as of public im- 
portance to be aided by public grants. Such subventions from the 
Imperial] Exchequer are now made to colleges, to corporations, 
and other bodies, for technical education, and to agriculturists 
because of the depressed condition of their calling. Projected 
legislation is in the same vein, Judging by the occurrences and 
tendencies of the last few years, it is feasible to prophesy that for 
some time to come we shall find that while realised property is 
heavily taxed, interests, trades, classes, and public objects will be 
very freely subsidised from State resources. I am not suggesting 
that the theatre is likely to be an early recipient of State bounty, 
but one cannot tell what may happen, and such an event would 
depend far more upon the wish of some prominent statesman or 
statesmen than upon any previously formed opinion of the Demo- 
cracy. Ifthe Chancellor of the Exchequer were somebody else 
‘than Sir Michael Hicks Beach, a determination of Mr. Balfour 
.that this thing should be done would almost suffice ; and with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s concurrence there would be no doubt of its being 
done if only the Chancellor of the Exchequer could be won over. 
There is a legend that when Mr. Chamberlain was beginning to 
be a great man in Birmingham, and was at the same time deeply 
interested in theatricals, someone said to him, ‘“‘ You will be a 
Minister of the Crown,” and he replied, ‘‘ What’s the good of 
talking like that? You know I would rather see the drama 
restored to its right condition, and have something to do with 
restoring it, than be the Queen’s Prime Minister.” There are 
things much more unlikely than that Mr. Chamberlain should 
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establish a subsidised State Theatre. My aim is not, however, 
to tack this or that great name to the fortunes of this proposal, 
but to suggest, as one not unaccustomed to watch the real work- 
ings of affairs, how easily it might take hold.and get pressed into 
acceptance. 

Mr. Nisbet assumes that the working of our system, as 
representative, is logical and exact, which it is not. He then 
assumes that the Democracy, as a systematically and logically 
working power, which it is not, will exercise its volition in a par- 
ticular direction, whereas it is wholly unsafe to prophesy that on 
any given subject the Democracy—whose big, big D is by no 
means either so damnatory or decisive in practice as it is in 
theory—will even have any opinion at all, much more that it will 
insist on giving political effect to its opinion. It is easy to say 
what the Democracy will do if you first take for granted that it 
will logically exercise its dynamic constitutional force, and 
secondly take for granted that it will use that force for or 
against particular proposals; but when you have done this you 
have only placed yourself on a par with the constitutional rea- 
soner who proved to a man, without convincing him, that he 
could not possibly be in the stocks. He was in the stocks; and 
before-we are many years older the Democracy will be in many 
positions which, to an @ priori reasoner such as Mr. Nisbet, seem 
quite impossible. All through my able critic’s remarks there is 
perceptible an exact faith in the systematic working of public 
bodies and authorities which, were it well founded, would be a 
valid argument against the entertainment ofideals. For instance, 
he jumps to the conclusion that a subsidised theatre would have 
to give certain performances, because the masses like Gus Elen and 
the Teetotum troupe. This is not how things work. The very 
people who like music-hall turns are quite reasonably aware that 
it would be what they would call ‘“‘cheek” to expect that Gus 
Elen should be supplied to them at the State expense. Many of 
them are quite sufficiently intelligent, and most of them might 
soon be made so, to understand that Sir Henry Irving, for whom 
they have an immense respect, or any other manager of great 
authority and classical taste, might very fairly be enabled by the 
State to produce continuously great dramatic works, without ever 
having to resort to inferior enterprises in order to bring the 
balance out on the right side. To think of managing a State or 
municipal theatre by a committee would be as absurd as for a 
body of proprietors to manage. a newspaper; but it would be a 
satire on the intelligence of Britons if the State could not make a 
perfectly operative and satisfactory contract with Sir Henry 
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Irving to manage the Lyceum asitis usually managed. Whether 
that is necessary or not may depend on wayward public taste, 
and on the lives and fortunes of two or three men, such as Irving, 
Tree, and Alexander ; but at all events, if the right people were 
willing, it would be easily possible to make the continual furnish- 
ing of good plays, and good acting, in at least one theatre, inde- 
pendent of temporary declensions of popular taste, and of the 
difficulties by which high-minded managers are apt to be beset. 





BECKET AT CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
By H. Haminton FYFe. 


E wonder whether any one else in the throng of atten- 

tive hearers who filled the Chapter House at Canter- 

bury, when Sir Henry Irving read Becket on the last day 
of May, recalled = passage in Mr. Toole’s Reminiscences, 
which tells of another reading given by the same actor in 
very different circumstances. The sight of this beautiful 
building, opened with great pomp by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales on the Saturday, first publicly used on the Monday 
for the purpose of hearing a play read by a player, crowded 
with an audience that included many distinguished men and 
women and all the best elements of Kent ‘‘ county” society, 
the introduction of the reader by the Dean, the moving of a vote 
of thanks by the Mayor, were, like the pansies enjoying the 
sunshine in the Cathedral flower borders outside, ‘‘ for thoughts.” 
Many memories came flying back to the mind, many old half- 
forgotten reminiscences of other days; scenes in the history of 
the Cathedral, aspects of the life and position of players, attitudes 
of society at large, vicissitudes in the career of the central figure 
of the day—all trod upon one another’s heels, and all went to 
compose the impression which one brought away. Among our 
memories was Mr. Toole’s story which tells of Sir Henry 
Irving’s first attempt to turn an honest penny as a public reader 
at a little town near Edinburgh. “It was during an engage- 
ment he was filling at the Theatre Royal. There was a holiday, 
or a ‘night off.’ He and a friend determined to utilise the 
time, and hired the Town Hall of the little borough in question. 
When the night arrived they started off in high spirits ; they saw 
their bills here and there announcing their attractive entertain- 
ment, but were a little taken aback when they reached the hall 
to find it was not open. Presently, when the keeper came and 
lighted the gas, and Mr. Irving’s friend took his place in the 
money-taker’s box, the reader strolled carelessly on the other 
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side of the street to watch the audiencerushin. He strolled some 
time, the hour struck for the entertainment to commence, but 
not a soul arrived. One person, I think, put in an appearance 
and received his money back, and the enterprising impresario 
and his star returned to Edinburgh saying very little by the way, 
rarely afterwards mentioning the bitterness of the disappoint- 
ment.” 

A day like May 3lst must make up for many disappointments 
in the past. From every point of view it was a notable occasion. 
The very fact of Sir Henry Irving coming before the public in a 
new line made it interesting alone; but this aspect of the event 
was naturally overshadowed by the chance which gave him so 
striking an opportunity of showing that the Stage is no longer 
regarded by the Church as anathema, and at the same time of 
benefiting the Cathedral Restoration Fund at the invitation of 
the Dean. Surely such an occurrence as this must claim a place 
in the by-records of our national and social life. The position of 
the Church with regard to the actor has never, it is true, been so 
irreconcilable in England as it once was, for instance, in France. 
We have-no incident in our Stage history to be placed as a 
parallel to the refusal of Christian burial to Moliére, whose fame 
has already far out-lived that of the ‘“‘churlish priest” who 
caused his interment with ‘‘ maiméd rites.” But the task of 
reconciling the clergy to the theatre, begun and effected to some 
extent by Macready and Charles Kean, has been carried very 
much further than ever before in our own times. The man who 
more than anyone else deserves the credit for this is, of course, Sir 
Henry Irving, to whose artistic endeavours and praiseworthy 
ambition Dean Farrar paid so warm a tribute in his little speech. 
Sir Henry has deservedly been the recipient of many honours. He 
has received recognition from the Sovereign and the State; he 
has enjoyed the hospitality of the Universities ; he has lectured 
on the actor’s art and calling at Oxford, at the Royal Institution, 
and in other places where no actor had stood before him. This 
reading of Lord Tennyson’s “dramatic poem” (of which, as 
The Theatre pointed out last month, Sir Henry Irving was prac- 
tically part-author, so far as the stage version is concerned) in 
the Chapter House of Canterbury Cathedral—not fifty yards from 
the spot where the militant Archbishop met his death at the 
hands of Henry’s knights—adds yet another to the laurels he 
has gathered, and one which to a good many people will seem 
even more notable than any of the rest. Emerson, in one of 
his essays on English traits (though the observation is not, indeed, 
peculiar to Emerson) remarked that, while as a nation we find it 
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hard to overcome prejudices and to take new friends into favour, 
we excel in staunchness and faithfulness to all who are so accepted. 
The thought in some form or another must have occurred to 
many who sat and listened to the rise and fall of that musical 
voice on the May afternoon. Even on the day, four years ago, 
when Sir Henry stood under the shadow of Canterbury Cathedral 
and unveiled the memorial of Christopher Marlowe (“slain the 
1st of June, 1593 ’’)—even then it would have seemed strange to 
be told that in so short a time he would be occupying the position 
which he occupied on this day, memorable as it must be in the 
story of the English stage. 

The weather was fortunately perfect, and the special arrange- 
ments made by the railway companies aided the blue sky and 
the sunshine in tempting many people out of London to the 
delightful old city, whose quaint streets were still gay with the 
decorations that had welcomed the Royal party two days before. 
The cool quiet of the Chapter House was pleasant after the 
summer heat of the afternoon, and a few minutes’ contempla- 
tion of its noble proportions attuned the mind to follow closely 
and intelligently the drama that centres round one of the greatest 
names associated with Canterbury in the history of England. 
The reader’s desk stood at the centre of one side—a plain deal 
platform and a plain oak desk. Close by it a harmonium was 
screened from view by a profusion of evergreens, and this. with a 
small vesper bell that rang at intervals during the last act, formed 
the only accessories upon which the reader relied for any effect 
beyond that he could himself create. There was, however, one 
effect which apparently had not been foreseen, and which added 
greatly to the impressiveness of the scenes that pass in and about 
the Cathedral. The bell for the afternoon office rang out into 
tne warm, still air, just as it must have rung out five hundred 
years ago, when the bluff Henry ruled over our fair land, and 
when it ceased, and the far-away tones of the stately organ, with 
the muted voices of the choristers, could be heard, a thrill passed 
through the Chapter House, and no one possessed of any imagina- 
tion can have failed to feel the drama become more real and the 
interest of those last acts more enthralling for this unexpected 
accompaniment. 

Sir Henry began with a rough enumeration of the characters to 
be introduced, and a word to mention that not the whole work 
but extracts would be given. This was a judicious arrangement, 
which enabled both the play and the reader to be heard to the 
best advantage. No doubt many of his hearers had Sir Henry 
Irving’s very remarkable impersonation of Thomas Becket fresh 
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in their minds ; and to them his fine rendering of the drama ap- 
pealed with greater force. But the stirring events with which 
Lord Tennyson dealt must have been perfectly comprehensible 
to those who had not seen the piece acted on the stage or even 
read it. The changes of personality were indicated with wonder- 
ful subtlety and wonderful clearness, less by alterations of voice 
than by gestures and movements, by clever suggestions of char- 
acter and always by thoroughly artistic means. It was of course 
in the lines of the statesman-prelate that the reader appeared to 
the greatest advantage. His portrayal of the great ecclesiastic is 
moving and intensely interesting in all its details, and in the 
death scene he was particularly fine. With the King, too, Sir 
Henry was remarkably successful, and neither the famous game 
of chess nor the episode of the signing of the “‘ customs” ever 
went better on the stage of the Lyceum than they did at 
Canterbury by the unaided effort of a single performer. The 
women characters were interpreted with rare skill, the pretty 
waywardness of Fair Rosamund, the fierce vindictive nature of 
Queen Eleanor and the rustic simplicity of the maid in Rosa- 
mund’s Bower, all being brought vividly before the audience, 
while even the subordinate figures in the play had each some 
touch of character to distinguish him from his fellows. The 
whole drama, as scene succeeded scene (the details as to the 
situation of each being carefully indicated by the reader, who 
spared no pains to make the action understood by every one of 
his hearers), carried all who listened along with it, deeply inter- 
ested, if one can judge by appearances, and thoroughly appreciative, 
as they showed by their frequent applause at convenient intervals. 
So much pleasure did the reading give, that it may be hoped Sir 
Henry Irving’s gifts may be shown in this fashion on other oc- 
casions and to wider audiences. Macready used to give readings 
with great success in his old age, when he had retired from the 
stage. It will be long before Sir Henry Irving’s retirement need 
be thought of, but in the meantime, since he has now revealed his 
great talents in what must be to most people a fresh light, it. 
would be a pity to hide them up again when they are certain to 
be warmly appreciated. 





PRESS NOTICES—THEIR USE AND THEIR ABUSE. 
By Matcotm WaArTson. 

[’ has always been a debateable question as to how far precisely 

the success or failure of a new play is attributable to the praise 

or censure awarded it by professional critics. Facts, like statistics, 

if handled with sufficient ingenuity, can be made to support almost 
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any theory, and it would be as easy to show that wholesale con- 
demnation by the Press, as in the famous case of The Private 
Secretary, is no less certain to stimulate a piece into popularity 
than unrestricted commendation is likely to hurry it to a dis- 
honoured doom. The subject, however, is beset with so many 
side issues that it is practically impossible to lay down any hard- 
and-fast rule regarding it. A play may be intrinsically bad, and 
on that account be pronounced by experts wholly unworthy, yet 
may contain a single feature or character novel or attractive 
enough to ensure for it prolonged favour. On the other hand, 
another piece in which good workmanship and clever writing are 
combined may for no better reason than that created by public 
caprice fail to prove pecuniarily successful. In neither instance 
do Press notices appear to exercise the slightest influence upon 
the result. Yet the anxiety with which these are awaited, the 
eagerness with which they are scanned by the managerial eye, 
would tend to show that they are regarded by one class at least 
with curiosity and even apprehension. Nor, if I may trust 
certain reports as to carefully-kept scrap-books, would it seem 
that actors and authors are entirely indifferent to the opinions of 
those whose duty—and privilege—it is to sit in judgment upon 
their work. Otherwise, how, indeed, would it be possible for the 
many Press-cutting agencies to flourish as they indubitably do at 
present ? 

It may be taken, therefore, as fairly well established that the 
views held and expressed by dramatic critics possess, or are 
believed to possess, a certain degree of weight. If further proof 
of the circumstance were required it might be found in the 
advertising columns of the daily papers a day or two after the 
production of a new play. Our leading managers, it is true, 
seldom indulge in the luxury of giving publicity, at their own 
expense, to “‘ extracts from the Press.” Sir Henry Irving does 
not consider it necessary to bring to the knowledge of the public 
what the Islington News or the Hampstead Courier thinks of his 
impersonation of Napoleon. Nor is Mr. Charles Wyndham 
eager to acquaint the world with the opinions of these enterprising 
papers concerning his performance as Dr. Lewin Carey. But of 
this particular quality of reticence others are less sparing, and it 
is not unusual to find an entire column in one or more of the 
principal dailies devoted to a selection of the encomiums passed 
upon a new piece. Nothing, in truth, can to the dispassionate 
observer be more striking than the absolute unanimity revealed 
by such anthologies. He will, indeed, search the column from 
top to bottom without discovering a single adverse expression. 
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To judge by the “Press extracts,” the play must be a perfect 
masterpiece—the acting super-excellent. Adjective is heaped on 
adjective, phrase upon phrase, metaphor upon metaphor, al! 
pointing to the same conclusion, that the entire performance is 
and deserves to be a huge success. Still, here and there, the 
experienced reader may detect a curious hiatus, more eloquent 
than words—a resort to the use of asterisks only too full of 
meaning. And possibly he will be tempted, with a tell-tale 
shake of the head, to ask himself whether after all things left to 
be imagined are not in point of fact even more potent than 
things actually seen. 

I presume it would be unfair to charge managers who thus 
present garbled, or, if they prefer the word, selected extracts from 
Press notices with downright dishonesty. But I cannot refrain 
from declaring that, consciously or unconsciously, they are guilty 
of an attempt to persuade the public into believing the thing that 
is not. The suppressio veri in such cases is no less reprehensible 
than the suggestio falsi. It may be argued that a man is not 
called upon to decry his own wares, but there is an equally 
stringent principle which demands that he shall not mislead a 
possible purchaser as to their quality. If you sell me a horse 
with the warranty that it is in perfect condition, you are certainly 
not relieved from responsibility by the subsequent statement that 
you meant “only if it were not ridden.” So is it with plays. 
Again and again a critic may yield to his desire to praise, while 
careful at the same time to do so with certain reservations. 
Unfortunately these reservations are too frequently carefully 
suppressed, the praise alone being chosen for public presentment. 
This I hold to be distinctly unfair to the writer of the notice as 
well as to playgoers, who may be led by these means into paying 
their money to witness a performance of a very different kind 
from that which they have the right to expect. The evil, I am 
sorry to say, does not'end here, however. To such an extent is 
the practice carried at times as to result in an absolute falsifying 
of the critic’s intention. Suppose, for example, that one of these 
gentlemen has written in the following strain. ‘‘ Nothing short 
of a miracle could ever make of the play produced last night at 
the Excelsior Theatre a real success.” What, think you, would 
be his feelings on discovering a day or two later that the only 
words quoted from his notice were the three last, “A real 
success”? And yet this is no purely fanciful case; the thing 
happens every day in hardly less glaring form. Indeed, the fore- 
going may be fairly considered as quite an ordinary instance. 

I am not quite sure whether the members of an audience 
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would not in the circumstances be justified in demanding the 
return of their money. But the wrong inflicted upon the critics 
themselves is clearly even greater. These unfortunate gentle- 
men find themselves in the disagreeable position of seeing their 
words put to a use they never contemplated; of being forced 
unwittingly to testify to the merits of a production possessing so 
few commendable features that not even wild omnibus-horses 
would drag them to witness it again. The obvious retort is, of 
course, that critics should never write what they do not mean ; 
that they have only themselves to blame if their notices are 
couched in such a form as to leave them open to distortion. Yet, 
be a man as cunningly discreet as he may, he will never rise 
superior to the dexterity of the advertisement-faker. As a rule, 
theatrical criticisms are written in hot haste, and there is no time, 
consequently, to calculate the far-reaching significance of every 


. word, or the possible manner in which it may be twisted to serve 


a special purpose. One can only trust that the public has ceased 
to place any reliance on the ‘‘ Press extracts” which appear in 
the advertising columns, and that now and then they may be pro- 
voked into comparing them with the originals as they stand in 
relation to their context. This hope is to some extent negatived 
by the fact that certain managers continue to spend hundreds of 
pounds in pursuit of the practice referred to. That they should 
persevere in this measure unless confident that an adequate 
return for their outlay will be forthcoming I find it difficult to 
believe. It is not their custom to cast bread upon the waters 
without some grounds for the expectation that they will find it, and 
something over, after many days. Apparently, therefore, they 
regard the exercise as in the nature of a profitable one. With 
the ethical aspect of the question they probably do not concern 
themselves. But it is one which appeals forcibly alike to the 
public and the critics. If the opinions of these latter are to be 
quoted, they should be given in their entirety or not at all. 
When a man declares that a musket is a splendid one, save that 
stock, lock, and barrel call for immediate renewal, he can scarcely 
be considered to have passed an unreservedly favourable opinion 
upon the article. 
THE STAGE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
By EpwarD Sass AND JAMES NELSON. 

Pp20™ the point of view of the English playgoer, who sits 

at home at ease, Africa is, theatrically speaking, as much 
a Dark Continent as it is in most other respects. It is true that in 
the last year or two much more public attention has been drawn to 
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the “ uninhabitable parts of the world,” as the old geographers 
had it; and the accounts of the Jameson raid, coupled with an 
awakened interest, friendly or otherwise, in the doings of “‘Oom 
Paul,” have caused people to buy up-to-date maps, wherein 
they have discovered, to their astonishment, that Africa has 
been fairly opened up on both sides of the Equator. ‘‘Is 
Johannesburg the capital of Pretoria?” said a London lady to 
one of the present scribes. ‘‘Do you ever play to white people?” 
inquired another. And if many dramatic enterprises have gone 
out to woo Fortune, not always to win her, the history of 
things dramatic in Africa, excepting in the form of an occasional 
note or two in the theatrical newspapers, remains unwritten, 
albeit it is a somewhat remarkable one. 

The archives of the native races do not, unfortunately, enlighten 
us as to whether any dramatic performances were given before: 
the arrival ofithe Dutch settlers in the seventeenth century, and 
probably for the simple reason—to paraphrase ‘‘The Walrus 
and the Carpenter ’’—that “‘ there were no archives at all.’”’ Be 
this as it may, you will not find in the world a better mimic than 
your Zulu, nor one more endowed with what is opprobriously 
termed the “‘ theatrical” instinct. His strut, his unquenchable 
humour, and his extraordinary power of imitation make him one 
of the most amusing fellows possible; while at any time a 
number of them will give you a set dance which for precision and 
general ensemble would not disgrace an Empire ballet.. No one ever 
saw them rehearse these dances, and yet the writers have witnessed 
1000 of them at one time going through complex evolutions with 
the regularity of clockwork, without word of command, and with 
an effect that is awesome to a degree. The “‘ music” is provided 
by drums and a kind of xylophone, which, with twangings and 
pipings from other indescribable instruments, and a weird chant 
in the minor from every black throat, lends a ‘‘ creepy” accom- 
paniment to the heavy and measured thud, thud, of the Zulus’ 
feet. 

The Dutch undoubtedly imported the drama in some form into 
Cape Colony ; for although the modern Boer is made of very 
stern stuff, and is almost invariably destitute of ear or taste for 
music, or any such ungodliness, there is to this day a very old 
Opera House in the centre of Van Riebeck-square, Cape Town, 
in the Dutch style of architecture of, at the latest, the middle of 
the last century. The players of this period had strange neigh- 
bours; for Van Riebeck-square was the slave market, and 
continued so until the “‘ verdomde Engelshman” came, and by 
his suppression of the unholy traffic, all too well beloved of the 
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Boers, began the “‘ trekking” and the racial hatreds and quarrels 
which are with us to this hour. 

It would be quite unprofitable, and entirely beside the object of 
this article, to dive into the history of the Dutch Theatre in 
Cape Colony. The task must be left to some enthusiastic Afri- 
cander student, who may—or may not—be able to find materials 
for such a chronicle among the dusty records of the municipal 
offices at Cape Town. But we must ask the reader to make a 
great jump with us, and passing the time—in the ’60’s—when 
G. V. Brooke paid a flying visit to the South African capital on 
his way out to Australia, come to the practical pioneer in 
the dramatic world there, Capt. Disney Roebuck. To him, and 
of course to others in a lesser degree, belongs the credit 
of establishing a proper season, with recognised English 
artists—many of them in prominent positions to-day—to play 
all the comedies, &c., in vogue in the ’70’s. From Capt. Roe- 
buck’s day forward there has been a constant stream of theatrical 
companies in Africa, good, bad, and indifferent. The first great 
impetus was undoubtedly given to things dramatic by the rise of 
Kimberley, in the Griqualand West Diamond Fields. Here for 
a long time good theatrical business reflected the extraordinary 
prosperity of the Fields. In this connection may be mentioned 
that the late Mr. Barney Barnato was one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the theatre in Kimberley, and loved nothing so well as 
playing himself, showing undeniable power in rough parts. It is 
a matter of doubt whether London playgoers remember that Mr. 
Barnato once took the Vaudeville Theatre, some fourteen years 
ago, and played Desmarets in Plot and Passion at a matinée. 
It is a curious coincidence that both the writers of this article 
were in the cast. At Kimberley, Mr. Barnato was several times 
seen as Mathias in The Bells, his fondness for which réle was 
made the cause of much good-natured “‘ chaff”’ on the part of his 
friends. Long after he had become possessed of the enormous 
wealth which has made his name famous the world over, he 
would always find time to talk of dramatic matters, and has fre- 
quently button-holed us to tell us of some new idea he had for a 
play—‘‘ Understand?” Poor fellow, he has strutted his hour 
upon the stage of life, and we can never forget his bustling in 
day after day to the Rand Club, Johannesburg, during the trial 
of the Reformers, full of the latest news from Pretoria, and of 
what Paul Kruger said to him and what ‘“‘ Barnato”’ (his favourite 
form of expression) said to Paul Kruger. Socially, as we knew 
him, he was a real good fellow, and his little, good-tempered face, 
his pince-nez and his perpetual nasal “ Understand?” will 
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be long remembered in Africa. The Press is so full of anecdotes 
of Barnato that we may perhaps be forgiven for introducing the 
following story. One night in Cape Town, during a performance 
of Liberty Hall, Barney and a friend entered the stalls somewhat 
late. Barnato was wearing a light covert coat over his evening 
clothes, and being somewhat preoccupied with his mines and 
millions, did not notice that in taking off his outer garment he 
had also removed his evening coat. He was for some moments 
quite ignorant of the fact that, surrounded by elegantly-attired 
ladies and military officers in full mess “kit,” he sat in his shirt 
sleeves; and his expression of astonishment on realising the 
situation, as he looked from one linen-covered arm to the other 
and hurriedly resumed his black ‘‘ claw-hammer,” will not be 
forgotten by those who witnessed the incident. 

To return to Kimberley. Its days, theatrically speaking, were 
numbered from the moment that the great amalgamation of the 
interests of Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, and Barnato took place, with 
its consequent enormous depletion of the population; and it 
would have gone hard with the players’ calling if, at the moment 
that the sun of prosperity set in Kimberley, it had not risen in 
greater glory on the distant veld ofthe Transvaal. Johannesburg, 
the City of Gold, could not wait long without its theatre, and so 
the actors, like the rest of the adventurers, ‘“ trekked’’ beyond 
the Vaal. The subsequent history of the drama in Africa, and 
its extraordinary development, are almost entirely identified with 
the rise of Johannesburg. Theatres, of course of the most 
temporary character, designed in the stern utilitarian order of 
architecture, and constructed of that highly ornamental building 
material, corrugated iron, soon arose. Companies poured in. 
Miss Emma Chambers—once a favourite London soubrette—and 
her husband, Mr. Albert Marsh, whose name merits mention 
further on, came all the way from Australia; Messrs. Searelle, 
Bonamici, Edgar Perkins, &c., “‘ran’’ opera, bnrlesque, drama, 
and variety entertainments. The first-named took Mr. Lionel 
Brough with a company to Johannesburg; and Mr. Brough may 
be regarded as the pioneer “star” in the Golden City. The 
difficulties besetting a journey from Cape Town to the Rand 
were then no joke, for the distance, 1100 miles, had at that time, 
for the most part, to be done by coach—not the spanking, 
jingling, four-in-hand beauty that runs you to Brighton and back, 
but a huge, cumbersome, groaning abomination with a lengthy 
** span ”’—+.e., team; a swaying, toppling concern that played 
shuttlecock with its passengers ; that rushed full speed down the 
banks of rivers, tumbled through the stream and crashed up the 
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other side; that jolted, creaked, and rolled over the rough roads 
of the Veld, and finally landed its passengers, miserable, bruised, 
and more dead than alive, at their dusty destination. No wonder 
sO many people stayed in Johannesburg; they were afraid to 
return—at least by coach. Mr. Brough at once established 
himseif as a popular idol, and his name is as much a household 
word in Africa as it is in England—and that is saying a good 
deal. We believe that it was Mrs. Brown Potter and Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew’s intention to visit the Rand, but the burning of 
the theatre in Cape Town upset all their calculations. But Miss 
Geneviéve Ward and Mr. W. H. Vernon went through the 
country—much, if history lieth not, to their profit. 

Now, among these numerous importations there arrived one 
day a modest trio of clever people, with a pretty little enter- 
tainment that had stood the test of being played in Australia, 
India, and other places on and off the theatrical map; and little 
did anyone think that these folk were destined to revolutionise 
things theatrical in Africa. They were Mr. and Mrs. B. F. 
Wheeler and Mr. Frank Wheeler, the name of the last being 
now as familiar in London as it is in Johannesburg. This 
extremely wide-awake firm soon recognised the fact that the 
population on the Rand was not only increasing to an enormous 
extent, but that the large importation of English capital was 
bringing with it men of fortune and culture, whose appetites 
would not be satisfied with the rough-and-ready fare necessarily 
hitherto provided—mainly owing to the difficulties of transport 
and the scarcity of material. On the completion of the railway 
to Johannesburg in 1892, therefore, Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, 
armed with an introduction to Mr. W. Lestocq, came to England, 
and through him arranged with Mr. Charles Hawtrey to send 
over the first complete London company, fully equipped with 
a large wardrobe, and a properly-rehearsed repertory of the plays 
belonging to him and associated with his name. The risk of an 
undertaking on this scale was, at the time, considerable ; but the 
success of this organisation was so pronounced that higher 
flights seemed to the Messrs. Wheeler possible; so, in 1893, 
negotiations were opened, through Mr. Michael Levenston, with 
Mr. George Edwardes; and the latter, always eager for new 
worlds to conquer, sent out a company, nearly forty strong, with 
all the scenery, dresses, and properties for the production of 
no fewer than eight of the most popular musical comedies. So 
the Johannesburgers saw The Gaiety Girl, with her numerous 
sisters and brothers, in replica of the London production. The 
magnitude of this transaction will be better understood when 
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it is explained that the white population of the city named was at 
that time considerably under 50,000. It was a serious venture, 
indeed ; but it proved to be thoroughly justified, and since then 
the Messrs. Wheeler and Mr. Edwardes have made four more 
equally successful experiments; and it may be here mentioned 
that, outside the large number of theatrical artistes who have 
visited the country since 1893, South Africa has welcomed the 
late Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Mark 
Twain, G. H. Snazelle, John Radcliff, and Charles Manners, 
with Mesdames Margaret Macintyre, Nellie Ganthony, Camilla 
Urso, Trebelli, Fanny Moody, Amy Sherwin, Fanny Wentworth, 
and many minor lights of the concert and operatic stages. 

The foregoing, as must be at once seen, is the merest outline 
of the history of the theatre in Africa; not intended to be any- 
thing but a sketch, without reference to memoranda or data of. 
any kind. We have preferred to devote the remainder of the 
space at our disposal to the impressions made upon us by the 
Rand people from a professional point of view ; and let it be said 
at once that in every respect, a stranger either before or behind 
the curtain in—say the Standard Theatre, Johannesburg—might 
easily imagine himself in any of the best west-end theatres 
during the run of a successful piece. This statement may pos- 
sibly raise a smile among the incredulous, but anyone 
whose business or pleasure has taken him to the Golden 
City will bear us out in the statement. The visitor will see the 
stalls (constituting the entire floor of the house) filled with ladies 
and gentlemen, the former in the very latest Paris fashions (with 
perhaps, if anything, a superabundance of diamonds) ; the dress 
circle, also all in full dress, and a gallery of orderly folk at the 
somewhat “‘ tall” price of half-a-crown. 

The very best dramatic fare is the best for the managerial 
treasury. When it is said that The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, The 
Case of Rebellious Susan, Sowing the Wind, The Masqueraders, 
Liberty Hall, and plays of that calibre have established them- 
selves as first favourites, surely no higher tribute can be paid to 
the good taste of the South African audiences. The presentation 
of plays of this description, for a week or a fortnight at most, 
before audiences of the class indicated—a great number of whom 
have seen the pieces in London during their constant visits to 
this country—makes management in Africa a most laborious and 
anxious business ; for it renders it imperative that the Johannes- 
burg productions should be, as nearly as possible, copies of those 
of London ; and this entails the despatch of enormous quantities 
of scenery, properties, and wardrobe, all of which, of course, have 
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to be renewed for each season. It will thus be seen that a 
theatrical visit to Africa, under the new conditions, is a some- 
what larger undertaking than may be imagined on this side. 

In a country of adventure, it is hardly necessary to say, 
the theatrical pirate has flourished exceedingly. and the reputable 
manager frequently even now finds himself forestalled by illicit 
and sometimes ridiculous ‘‘ perversions” of the plays he proposes 
to stage, and has paid for. Probably the most humorous piece 
of villainy of this kind was the “‘ first production ” of The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray in Africa. This great literary work, though 
labelled ‘“‘A. W. Pinero,” was the outcome of one visit to the 
St. James’ Theatre and an old MS. of Peril. One of the “ parts,” 
having fallen into our hands, revealed this masterly combination. 
The gentleman responsible for the concoction evidently went 
on the principle that ‘‘if you want a thing done well, do it your- 
self.” Many other similar instances have occurred of audiences 
seeing what they did not want, after paying for what they did 
want. Poor Trilby, that most unfortunate of heroines, was 
collared, dressed up by half a dozen people, called the ‘‘ Hay- 
market version,” or what you will, and played ad nauseam before 
the legitimate version could get a hearing. 

- We cannot in this connection go further without rendering 
tribute to the splendid services rendered to our profession by 
Mr. Henry Hess, now Editor of the African Critic, who has not 
only proved himself the Tribune of the shareholder, but of the 
dramatic author, whose battle he has strenuously fought single- 
handed ever since the institution of his Transvaal organ, the 
Critic. Thanks to him, and to Mr. Albert Marsh, who first 
lugged the pirate into court, the efforts that we have personally 
made, with the invaluable legal assistance of Mr. Advocate 
Douglas Forster, of Johannesburg, have borne fruit, insomuch 
that Dr. Leyds, himself a staunch theatre-goer, has promised his 
protection, and, if necessary, his help in the Volksraad. Thus 
the snake, although not killed, is at least scotched. 

Of necessity we have had to speak of Johannesburg; but we 
may add that Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban, Pietermaritz- 
burg, and Pretoria have all well-appointed up-to-date theatres, 
and one is nearing completion in Kimberley. In conclusion, 
there can be no doubt that the ever-increasing influx of English- 
men and English capital, the pushing on of the Cape railways to 
Bulawayo and beyond, with the rapid development of Rhodesia, 
will ultimately place South Africa in the position of a formidable 
rival to America and Australia for theatrical enterprise. In 1887, 
Johannesburg was a camp ; in 1897, it is a great and highly civi- 
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lised city ; and there is no reason for doubting that other places, 
further afield, will have a similar history in the future. 


THE FRENCH INVASION. 
By Epwarp Morton. 


T is a deplorable coincidence that at the present moment, 
when the eyes of the nations are fixed upon London, the 
theatrical entertainment offered by the capital of the greatest 
empire of the world includes one play, and only one, by an 
English dramatist of repute. Mr. L. N. Parker, in whom the 
spirit of polite comedy seemed to have revived, is not repre- 
sented on the stage; Mr. H. A. Jones is in the like case; and 
Mr. Sydney Grundy’s name appears in the bills only as the 
“‘ author” of a new “version” of an old comedy by Alexandre 
Dumas. At half-a-dozen theatres English translations, adapta- 
tions, versions, or perversions of French plays are now being 
performed, to say nothing of the French comedians in posses- 
sion of the Adelphi and the Lyric. It is but a passing cloud ; 
and the critic concerned for the vitality and the honour of the 
native drama has nothing more to disturb his mind than the 
poor opinion that flying visitors may form of the theatre in this 
country. If that cannot do us any good, it cannot do us any 
harm. 

The scramble for French plays will soon be over. The French 
stage at present is not well off; there is not much to be borrowed 
in that quarter ; and one might as well attempt to revive Queen 
Aune as to bring back the old French dramas. The success 
obtained at the Haymarket for Mr. Sydney Grundy’s translation 
of Un Mariage sous Louis XV. has directed the attention 
of the resurrectionists to Alexandre Dumas, and Mr. Grundy 
is not the only dramatist who has prepared a new transla- 
tion of Mile. de Belle-Isle, of which more adaptations than 
one have already been seen on the London stage. Mr. Grundy, 
who has wit and invention of his own, might well leave to the 
hacks who have neither one nor the other the journey- 
man’s work of translation. Translations may be well done, and 
they may be ill done, but they are best not done at all; and Mr. 
Grundy himself furnishes us with a reason for saying so when he 
offers us his versions of the French plays instead of the original 
plays he has given us the right to expect from him. Every 
translation keeps off the stage a work by a native dramatist. 
M. Francisque Sarcey, the French critic, once said to me, with 
characteristic candour, that if Dr. Ibsen’s plays really justified 
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the absurd praises lavished upon them by their zealous admirers, 
he did not wish to have them in Paris. The French stage for 
the French: that is his policy. Iam not so conservative. Give 
me a pleasant evening’s entertainment at the play, and I am 
grateful ; but I prefer not to be indebted to a French author for 
my amusement. That is a feeling which does not trouble the 
playgoer or the theatrical manager. With the playgoer it is 
solely a question of pleasure ; with the manager it is a matter of 
business. The critic who has some respect for himself and for 
his calling may be allowed, if I am not misapprehending the 
function of the critic in thinking it is his business to direct taste 
in the right direction—the critic of the theatre, I say, may 
consider the production at any theatre in its relation to the 
interests of the Drama. 


Upon the question of importing foreign plays, instead of’ 


making our own, I am aware that my opinions are not shared 
by other critics, whose opinions carry more weight than my own. 
That uninstructed writers in unconsidered newspapers differ 
from me does not surprise me, nor does it distress me—“ c’est 
un éloge, et non pas une injure.” A writer who is capable of 
saying that Mr. Sydney Grundy “has written nothing wittier’’ 
than his translation of Un Mariage sous Louis XV. does Alexan- 
dre Dumas an injustice, and parades his ignorance of the brilliant 
original work which Mr. Grundy himself has done. That I find 
an opponent in Mr. William Archer is not so indifferent to me. 
Mr. Archer has disclaimed a prejudice, of which he imagines he 
has been suspected, against translations. Surely a writer who 
has worked so untiringly to obtain a hearing for ‘the Norwegian 
drama on the London stage was open to no such suspicion. I 
hope we shall have English plays at his Endowed Theatre, 
when he gets it. Mr. Archer has expressed himself in compli- 
mentary terms with regard to the “‘translation”’ of Un Mariage 
sous Louis XV. . His criticism of the ‘‘ translation” perhaps 
would have more value if he did not frankly indicate that 
he has not read the French play. But.one can never be sure 
of Mr. Archer, and I am glad to have him-on my side in his 
opinion of the recent “adaptation” of Augier’s Mariage 
d@’Olympe, which he compares mercilessly with the original, in 
which, if, by the way, I may correct a trifling blunder in Mr. 
Archer’s criticism, the scene is not laid in France, but in Ger- 
many. $ jo 

Of course, it is only the critics who institute such com- 
parisons. The public are satisfied to take their amusement 
where they find it. In the case of the translation of Le 
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Mariage d’Olympe, the writer of the English version re- 
mained anonymous, and the authorship of the piece was 
ascribed to Augier. If the adapter had claimed it for his own 
it would not have been more unfair to the French dramatist. 
Mr. Grundy acknowledges his indebtedness to Alexandre Dumas 
for A Marriage of Convenience, and this has been counted to him 
for righteousness. But it does not cancel the debt, and I think 
Mr. Grundy would have shown more sense of obligation if he had 
refrained from appearing before the curtain at the Haymarket 
Theatre. I hold—and I hold firmly—to the opinion that trans- 
lators should leave, at least, the honour of appearing before an 
audience to the dramatists who give us the original work of their 
own brains. The applause in the case of a translation.is not so 
much for the translator as for the play he translates; and if the 
public do not distinguish between them, it is, as I understand it, 
-the duty of the critic to do so. 
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At the Play. 


IN LONDON. 
MONG the most pleasurable events of the past month was 
the revival, on the evening of June 10, of T. W. 
Robertson’s comedy Caste, by Mr. John Hare, at the Court 
Theatre. Mr. Hare himself has now abandoned his old part of 
Sam Gerridge in favour of that of Eccles. Of this he presents 
a rendering differing in many respects from that furnished by 
Mr. George Honey or Mr. David James, but hardly less satisfac- 
tory than either. Mr. Hare gives to Eccles a dash of faded 
respectability that is not wholly the result of simple intem- 
perance. The old man is altogether a cleanlier and more whole- 
some creature than we knew of yore, albeit no less ready to 
indulge his iconoclastic desires to bring the mighty low. Re- 
vivals have also been the order of the day at Her Majesty’s, 
where Mr. Tree has been attracting crowded houses with Trilby, 

The Red Lamp, and The Ballad Monger. 





MaApDAME SARAH BERNHARDT AT THE ADELPHI. 


So accustomed have we become to an annual visit from 
Madame Bernhardt that a season without her would seem alittle 
profitless. This year, however, no such disappointment 
awaited the admirers of the great French actress, who on June 
17 made her London rentrée at the Adelphi in Alfred de Musset’s 
four-act drama Lorenzaccio, as adapted by M. Armand D’Artois. 
The play itself is a heavy and cumbersome affair, quite unfitted 
in its original form, as the author himself acknowledged, for 
stage presentation. Of the plot some details were given by our 
Paris correspondent in the January number of this magazine, and 
it is therefore unnecessary to go over the ground again. Hoarse- 
ness, the result of a slight cold, prevented Madame Bernhardt 
from at first doing complete justice either to herself or the part, 
but as she warmed to her work it speedily became evident that 
her voice was as beautiful and her power as brilliant as ever. 
The character of Lorenzaccio is one in which passion, feeling, 
and even humour are effectively combined, and in every one of 
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these phases Madame Bernhardt rose to the height of her won- 
derful genius. The company by which she is surrounded, if not 
great in any sense, is at least fairly adequate to the demands 
made upon it, and special mention should be made of M. Brément 
as Philippo Strozzi, M. Darmont as Alexandre de Médicis, M. 
Angelo as Scoronconcolo, and Madame Blanche Dufrene as the 
Marquise Cibo. 





A MARRIAGE oF CONVENIENCE. 


A Version of Alexandre Dumas’ Comedy, in Four Acts, ‘‘ Un Mariage sous Louis XV.,” by SypNey 
Grunpy. Produced at the Haymarket Theatre, June 5. 


Comte de Candale -» Mr. Writ1am Terriss ASuisse .. oe ..Mr. H. H. Wetcu 
Chevalier de Valclos .. ..-Mr. Cyrrin MavpE A Footman ‘ae in Mr. Scrron Barnes 
The General .. .. Mr. SyDNEY VALENTINE Marton .. .. Miss ADRIENNE DAIROLLES 
Jasmin .. ee es Mr. Hotman CLARK Comtesse de Candale .. Miss WinirrED EMERY 
An Officer... -- Mr. Cuarence BLaKEsTON 


Mr. Sydney Grundy possesses an enviable and almost unique 
talent for unearthing half-forgotten foreign masterpieces and 
refurbishing them for the use and benefit of the British public. 
It will hardly be contended that the practice belongs to the 
highest form of art, or that it is one of which a playwright has 
any reason to be unduly proud. It might even be suggested that 
a dramatist, himself capable of original work, would study his 
reputation more by leaving such exercises to the hack-writers 
who, having no ideas of their own, are forced to fall back on 
those of others. Throughout his entire career, Mr. Grundy, 
however, has shown a marked inclination to profit by the labours 
of those who have gone before him, his greatest successes having, 
in point of fact, been achieved in the realm of adaptation. That 
he is a witty and clever writer we have always been ready to 
admit, but that his power to construct a story suitable to stage 
presentation is of the second and not the first order we are no 
less bound to maintain. It is probably the consciousness of this 
truth that constantly drives Mr. Grundy to seek for inspiration 
at the fountain of the French drama, and which apparently 
renders him dubious of his own unaided talents. But surely it 
is only by assiduous cultivation that these can ever be brought to 
a state of maturity. Let Mr. Grundy be advised. One original 
work is worth a dozen adaptations; for, even if unsuccessful in 
itself, it is always valuable as a stepping-stone to better things 
Mr. Pinero and .Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, by abandoning at an 
early stage of their careers the easy process of ascending 
Parnassus on another man’s back, have set. an example which 
not only Mr. Grundy, but all English dramatists, would do well 
to follow. 
A Marriage of Convenience, despite its curiously infelicitous 
title, is a brilliant and an ingenious piece of work. For this, how- 
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ever, the main part of the credit is due to Alexandre Dumas and 
not to Mr. Grundy, whose “‘ version’ is most happy when most 
closely related to the original. The intrigue is, of course, purely 
artificial, and perhaps a trifle too attenuated for four acts. But 
it is handled with considerable skill, the interest of the audience 
being seldom permitted to slacken during the course of the per- 
formance. The action takes place in Paris about the middle of 
the last century, in the house of the Comte de Candale, who has 
just married a young girl, fresh from a convent, not, be it under- 
stood, from any-sentimental reasons, but solely as a matter of 
convenience. The Countess, meanwhile, fancies herself in love 
with an old admirer, the Chevalier de Valclos; and as the Count 
also has bestowed his affections elsewhere, the two agree to 
allow each other perfect liberty: But as, little by little, circum 

stances force them together, a better understanding is provoked” 
and eventually they are compelled to acknowledge that love has 
taken the place of indifference in their hearts. The great mistake 
committed by Mr. Grundy, and by Mr. Cyril Maude in his inter- 
pretation of the part, is the transformation of the Count’s rival, 
the Chevalier de Valclos, into a fatuous buffoon. The whole 
balance of the piece is in this way overthrown, and its effect 
materially injured. It is an artistic error, for which author and 
actor alike are to be most strongly condemned. As the heroine, 
Miss Winifred Emery played with great spirit and a dainty sense 
of humour that, but for a slight trace of peevishness, would have 
been perfect. Mr. William Terriss made a gallant and dignified 
Count, with just a touch of the Adelphi hero in him. As the 
Countess’s serving-maid, Marton, Miss Adrienne Dairolles was 
inimitable, and the remaining characters were in excellent hands. 





SETTLED OvT oF CouRT. 


A Play in Four Acts, by EstetLe Burney. Produced at the Globe Theatre, June 3. 
Sir Gerald Delacourt.. ..Mr, Lewis WALLER | Francois.. p ee Mr. Witton HeErtor 


Lord Mottram of the Peak Mr.CHarLes FuLToN Mrs. Alleyn .. és -- __ Miss GRANVILLE 
The Hon. Bobby Haigh Mr. SypNEy BrovuGH Lady Helena St. Quentin ..Miss Frances Ivor 
Morris .. ea ee .. Mr. Hotmes-Gore Moyra .. ‘ . Miss JANETTE STEER 

There is much to praise, if there is also something to condemn, 
in Miss Estelle Burney’s new play, Settled Out of Court. As the 
first important work from the writer’s pen, the piece, despite its 
obvious crudities, affords grounds for the belief that in Miss 
Burney we have a playwright who in time will make for herself a 
solid reputation. At present her methods smack somewhat of 
the novice’s ; she has not yet quite caught the true perspective of 
the theatre; her situations are insufficiently prepared for, and 
the effects she aims at consequently remain unconvincing. 
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But she possesses, on the other hand, a nice gift of observation 
and a ready sense of wit, of which, however, cynicism rather 
than geniality is the prevailing quality. Like most beginners, she 
appears, characteristically enough, to be attracted by the meaner 
side of life, and her play ends with a note intended to be tragic, 
but really melodramatic. Scenes there are, notwithstanding, in 
Settled Out of Court of genuine merit, while in two instances at 
least the character-drawing is quite admirable. Miss Burney 
starts gruesomely, nor throughout the play is she tempted to’ 
throw athwart the gloom of her story one ray of light, Thisis 
a distinct mistake, seeing that in contrast lie the chief power and 
merit of the playwright. Such errors are, however, the errors 
of youth, and doubtless Miss Burney will see her way to 
correct them in the course of time. Meanwhile, her ability is 
undoubted, and can hardly fail to produce results of an even more 
favourable description than those yielded by Settled Out of Court. 

Moyra, unhappily wedded, has fallen a. victim to the fascina- 
tions of Sir Gerald Delacourt, an easy-going, pleasure-seeking 
libertine. Eager to put an end to a life of shameful deception, 
Moyra proposes that they should fly together, when an accident 
brings about the death of her husband and leaves the guilty 
couple free to wed. Marriage is speedily followed by disillusion- 
ment; Sir Gerald tires of his uxorious spouse, while Moyra 
herself relapses into a constant state of angry jealousy, caused by 
her husband’s attentions to other women, and especially to a 
eertain Mrs. Alleyn, who at a former period had been Sir Gerald’s 
mistress. Mrs. Alleyn herself spares no effort to lure her old 
lover back to her side, and with such success that eventually he 
leaves his own house to accompany her to London. The truth 
is brought to Moyra’s knowledge, the result being that she, 
always of an hysterical temperament, loses her reason. Starting 
in pursuit, she runs the pair to earth at her husband’s old 
chambers, and snatching up a dagger, plunges it into his heart. 
Upon this situation the curtain falls. As Sir Gerald, Mr. Lewis 
Waller furnished a masterly piece of acting. The part is drawn 
with conspicuous ability, and every phase of it was shown by 
Mr. Waller with marked cleverness. Mr. Charies Fulton, as 
Lord Mottram, the good genius of the piece, gave a beautiful 
portrait of an earnest, self-denying, and dignified man, while 
smaller characters were adequately sustained by Mr. Sydney 
Brough, Mr. Wilton Heriot, and Miss Frances Ivor. In Mrs, 
Alleyn, Miss Granville had a difficult but exceedingly showy part 
to handle. Unfortunately she lacks the experience required to 
do it full justice, although occasionally she contrived to strike the 
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right note. To Miss Janette Steer’s performance as Moyra we 
can give but little praise. Miss Steer has apparently no idea of 
the value of restraint ; she tears her passion to ribbons, and floods 
the stage with her emotion. This is not acting, but ranting. 


For THE HONOUR OF THE FAMILY. 


A Comedy-Drama, in Three Acts, adapted from Emile ge ot “ Mariage d’Olympe.” Produced at 
the Comedy Theatre, June 10. 


Duke of MacIlvray .. Mr. Epwunp GuRNEY Duchess of MacIlvray Mrs. Typosens WRIGHT 
Lord Ullswater «+ Mr. LavrRENcE CaUTLEY LadyHilda .. -. Miss Lena DENE 
Sir Vincent Grisedale.. oe -- Mr. BELL Mrs. Ritchie .. Mrs. Rost VERNON-PAGET 
Tommy Wickslow .. ..-Mr. WILLIs SEARLE Lady Ullswater ee Miss ELEanor LANE 
Cyril Percy .. -» Mr. Carrns JAMES 


Some day, “perhaps, when our respect for belles lettres has 
reached a higher level than it stands on now, we shall see a law 
passed restraining all but duly qualified practitioners from meddling 
with literary masterpieces. Were such an edict in force at the 
present moment, the anonymous adapter of Augier’s Le Mariage 
d’Olympe would certainly be called upon to suffer condign punish- 
ment for his temerity. For the Honour of the Family has, in 
truth, but the faintest resemblance to the original work upon 
which it is based. The story is transferred from Germany to 
Scotland, and in the course of transplantation has been vulgarised 
and spoiled. By a process easily understood the adapter has 
contrived to denude the piece of all its wit and brilliancy, and 
has left it little better than a graceless skeleton. Augier’s 
characters, moreover, are essentially French, and their actions 
correspond with a fidelity not to be gainsaid to their nationality. 
In the adaptation an endeavour is made to reconcile them with 
Scottish customs and manners, but the attempt is singularly 
unsuccessful. The plot of the piece is tolerably familiar. Lady 
Ullswater, prior to her marriage, has been an actress of notorious 
reputation. Having spread abroad the report of her own death, 
she succeeds under another name in ensnaring the nephew of 
the Duke of Macllvray, and eventually in turning the old man’s 
dislike of her into affection. But the humdrum life at Castle 
Macllvray wearies her, and she endeavours to vary its monotony 
by flirting with an outrageous little cad called Tommy Wickslow, 
whom she allows to present her with a costly diamond necklet, 
Alleviation also arrives in the person of her mother, an atrociously 
vulgar old lady, who, in company with her daughter and a couple 
of rowdy friends, proceeds to make merry at her son-in-law’s 
expense. Eventually the truth leaks out; and the Duke, 
discovering that the family name stands in danger of being dis- 
honoured by his nephew’s wife, shoots her down as one might a 
dog. The avowed object of the matinée was to provide Miss 
Eleanor Lane, an American actress, with a chance of displaying 
her acting abilities. That these are great we cannot honestly 
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declare, but with careful training and additional experience there 
is no reason why she should not ripen into a fair actress. The 
remainder of the cast was, at any rate, quite good enough for the 
occasion. . 


Aut ALIve, On! 


Farce in Three Acts, by A. Bisson and A. Sytvani. Produced at the Strand Theatre, June 16. 


Chetwynd Green .-Mr. ARTHUR BovuRCHIER John Drake ee -» Mr, Mark KINGHORNE 
Jude Bordle .. -_ .-Mr. FRED THORNE Stupples .. A be -. Mr. James LEIGH 
Sir George Burlington, K.C.S.I. Mrs. Bordle one Miss Puyiuis BrouGHTON 
Mr. GERALD BiRoN Mrs. Crozier .. ee Miss Apa SENTANCE . 
Jacob Caratstein -. Mr. Coventry Davizs Myra Wensleydale .. Miss May PaLrrey 
William Crebbin .«» Mr, Compton Courts Andromeda oe ee ..-Miss HELEN Rous 


The deterioration in the quality of farces imported from France 
has of late been exceedingly marked, and certainly All Alive, Oh, 
is not calculated to increase our respect for the purveyors of that 
particular description of dramatic ware. One might forgive the 
flimsiness of the plot, the improbability of the situations, and the 
incoherency of the intrigue, if only the authors had succeeded in 
infusing into their piece a little semblance of genuine fun and 
acceptable humour. But the farce is as dull as it is silly—an 
unpardonable combination in the eyes of all playgoers, except, 
perhaps, of those who are amused by horseplay and satisfied with 
buffoonery. For no particular reason a certain Chetwynd Green, 
an artist, determines to disappear, leaving behind him a couple 
of wills, differently worded, bequeathing his property to two 
ladies, both of whom have obliged him by sitting as models for 
Joséphine, Empress of the French. During his absence, Green, 
who is now supposed to be dead, marries a lady called Wensley- 
dale, whose name he is compelled to take. Meantime, his 
relations, convoked by an impossible lawyer, assemble in his 
studio to settle the question of succession. Green, returning, 
takes the place of a lay figure, and thus disguised is enabled to 
overhear all that occurs. The third act is devoted to the 
humours of a sale by auction, followed by Green’s disclosure of 
himself. Anything more futile or childish than the whole thing 
it would be difficult to conceive. The piece, moreover, except in 
one or two instances, was exceedingly badly acted. Only to Mr. 
Mark Kinghorne, Mr. James Leigh, Miss May Palfrey, and 
Miss Helen Rous can praise be given. Of the others it is kindest 
to say nothing. 





THE County Farr. 


A Picture of New England Life, in Four Acts, by CHartes Barnarp. Produced at the Princess's 
Theatre, June 5. 


Abigail Prue .. oe .. Mr. Neu BurGEss Sally Greenaway .. -» Miss Essex Dane 
Otis Tucker .. ..Mr. Epwarp 8. METCALFE Maria Perkins is oe Miss Ray 8corr 
Solon Hammerhead... -» Mr. Ceci Exrcar Little Tony .. +e -» Mr. W. Panter 
Tim the Tanner .» Mr. RipGewoop Barrie Markham vs ee Mr. Henry WALTERS 
Joel Bartlett .. -» Mr. Lavrence CauTLey Fredericks .. oe Mr. CHARLES DaintrYy 
Bill Parker .. ee --Mr. James A. LEAHY Taggs .. ee oe ..-Miss Emma Pottock 
Cold Molasses... ee «» Runninc TREACLE 
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The author of The County Fair has very wisely refrained from 
describing his piece as a play, preferring to speak of it merely as 
‘“‘a picture.” Under the circumstances to demand that it should 
contain a direct and coherent story might be to ask too much. 
Mr. Barnard, nevertheless, makes a valiant attempt to introduce 
into it something in the nature of a plot, although, truth to tell, 
his efforts are not by any means too successful. The principal 
character, the sole raison d’etre of the drama indeed, is a certuin 
Abigail Prue, who has fallen into difficulties likely to lead to the 
loss of her farm and all her stock, when a young fellow, having 
discovered among the latter a promising colt, asks and obtains 
permission to train it for the great race which takes place 
annually at the County Fair. Needless to say the colt wins, 
and so succeeds in rescuing Abigail Prue from her embarrassing 
position. Mr. Neil Burgess, an American actor, played the 
part of Abigail with great drollery and without the least sugges- 
tion of anything approaching offensiveness. A clever bit of 
character acting was also provided by Miss Emma Pollock as 
Tages, while the remainder of the cast was fairly efficient. The 
novelty of the production is, of course, the revolving race-course, 
which is very ingeniously contrived to give the impression of real 
horses galloping over the ground at headlong speed. 


THE Marp or ATHENS. 


A Musical Play in Two Acts. Libretto by Coarntes Epmunp and Cuance Newton. Music by 
F. Osmonp Carr. Produced at the Opera Comique Theatre, June 3. 


The O’Grady ee ee ..Mr. E. J. LONNEN De Belvidere .. ee ..Mr. Fred SToREY 
Major Treherne .. “ ee Mr. W: Extron Ambrosia .. oe .. Miss Cicety RicHarps 
Seymour .. ee ee .. Mr. Cuas. WEIR na .. ee ee -. Miss CLairE Romaine 
Marlow ..  .. -- Mr. Percy Brovcu Maid of Athens .. Miss Constance COLLIER 
Lord Alfred Fitz Clarence Mr.Crcit Ramsey Chloris ..- -. Miss Errre WILLIAMS 


Branks Mr. St. Joun HamunD Topsy St. Leger mi Malle. Lovise BEaupET 


As far as the libretto is concerned, The Maid of Athens calls for 
no criticism. It is as destitute of wit, ingenuity, and plausibility 
as a highlander of trousers. Nor is there much to be said for Dr. 
Osmond Carr’s music, which is distinctly below the level of most 
of that composer’s former work. How far pretty dresses and 
lively acting will be accepted by the public as sufficient counter- 
weights for the lack of these things time willshow. We have our 
own ideas, as well as our own hopes, on the subject, but upon 
these there is not at present any urgent necessity to enter. As 
the authors have neglected to introduce any story into their work 
we are consequently relieved from the difficult task of endeavouring 
to describe their-plot. Nor do we feel moved to linger over the 
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performance. Ez nihilo nihil fit, and what can be expected of a 
company that is afforded no opportunities ? 





An Irish GENTLEMAN. 


A Play in Three Acts, by Davin Curistre Murray and Joun L. Suing. Produced at the Globe 
Theatre June 9, 


Gerald Dorsay pr -- Mr.Joun L. SHINE Bill Horsley.. oe .«.Mr. Howarp RvssELL 
Dorsay Dillon ee .-Mr. H. REEVEs SMITH Ellaleen Dunrayne ee Miss Eva Moore 
Mr. MacQuarrie .. “A Mr. J. B. Gorpon Mrs. Dunrayne .. Mrs. GEoRGE CANNINGE 
Tim Kelly .. sie .«-Mr. RicHarp PurDON Constance .. ae ..-Miss Ltnian MENELLY 
Lord Avon .. ne ee Mr. T. Kineston Katty .. ee ee +. Miss Kate KEARNEY 
Daley Doyle. . ee oe Mr. J. L. Mackay 


The authors of An Irish Gentleman have apparently led a life 
of absolute seclusion during the past twenty years. Otherwise it 
is difficult to understand how they could suppose that a play so 
much behind the time, so utterly unreal and theatrical, could find 
favour with the public. Nor do they possess the skill and 
the imagination which enabled Dion Boucicault successfully to 
work upon the lines they appear deliberately to have adopted. Arti- 
ficial and mechanical as Boucicault’s pieces are in many respects, 
there is nevertheless about them a redeeming flavour of humanity 
that serves to render them acceptable even to-day. Nothing of 
this is to be found in An Irish Gentleman, the story of which is 
simply preposterous and the characterisation absurd. The hero, 
Gerald Dorsay, is one of those impossible creatures who seem to 
believe that honour is sufficiently satisfied if, while eluding their 
legitimate creditors, they bestow a copper upon a whimpering 
beggar. Gerald, in short, is the typical stage Irishman, who 
devotes his life to fox-hunting, whisky-drinking, and the singing 
of comic or sentimental songs, and who possesses about as much 
real moral sense as an unregenerate Chinaman. Having plunged 
into debt, he finds nothing to do but to marry his pretty 
cousin, Ellaleen, and so secure a fortune for himself. This step, 
however, he hesitates to take. Meanwhile his debts have been 
bought up by a scheming cousin, Dorsay Dillon, and his accom- 
plice, a rascally Scotchman, named Mr. MacQuarrie, in the 
hope that, by ruining Gerald, the girl will fall an easy prey to 
Dorsay. Fortunately, Gerald succeeds in getting away tu New 
Zealand, where, in the second act, he seems to have recovered 
his moral balance, and to have turned teetotaller. One by one, 
ull the remaining characters put in an appearance. Dorsay and 
MacQuarrie, still intent upon their nefarious purpose, contrive to 
drug Gerald’s tea—the only stimulant he allows himself—and 
Ellaleen consequently discovers him in what she believes to be a 
helpless state of intoxication. In the last act the villains, of 
course, are run to earth, and hero and heroine made happy in 
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each others’ arms. As Gerald, Mr. J. L. Shine acted with con- 
siderable humour—which humour did not prevent him from 
bursting into song in and out of season—and a fair amount of 
tenderness. Mr. Reeves Smith, although rather handicapped by 
the nature of the part, made an acceptable villain; Mr. J. L. 
Mackay gave an exceedingly clever sketch of a broken-down 
gentleman; and Miss Eva Moore, as Ellaleen, played with the 
most delightful witchery and feeling. But quite the best piece 
of acting came from J. B. Gordon, whose MacQuarrie was an im- 
personation of extraordinary merit. As the ingénue of the piece, 
Miss Lilian Menelly revealed incapacity of a first-class order. 


The progress of the Opera season during the early part of 
June was considerably upset by the indisposition of M. Jean 
de Reszke, who was rendered hors de combat for a fortnight by 
an attack of influenza, followed by severe bronchial irritation. 
The reappearance of the popular tenor was, however, signalised 
by two very remarkable Wagnerian performances, his superb 
assumption of Tristan on the night of his rentrée being followed 
shortly afterwards by a no less magnificent embodiment of 
Siegfried—now seen for the first time in this country. M. de 
Reszke’s triumph in Tristan und Isolde was shared to some extent 
by the new Isolde, Friiulein Sedlmair (a soprano from Vienna), 
while in Siegfried he was admirably supported by his brother as 
the Wanderer, and by that ideal Mime, Herr Lieban. Mr. 
David Bispham also did splendid work in both music-dramas as 
Kurwenal and Alberich, and Herr Anton Seidl once more proved 
himself a truly great conductor. The Diamond Jubilee State 
performance on June 23rd was notable for the return of Mme. 
Melba, who appeared with M. Jean de Reszke in the third act of 
Roméo et Juliette. 


IN PARIS. 

The Théatre Francais has produced Frédégonde, a five-act drama 

in verse, by M. Alfred Dubout. This is the first piece of a new 
author, and betrays the fact at every turn. It is confused; it is 
ineffective in parts; it is encumbered with more corpses than 
Hamlet; it has most abominable verses. Surely the shade of 
Moliére must have writhed to hear veines and vaines spoken as 
rhymes by an actorin his own theatre? Nevertheless, Frédégonde 
shows talent of a high order in its dramatic situations, and we 
are not surprised at the success which it achieved. Imaginative 
power such as M. Dubout possesses is rare and most valuable. 
Frédégonde is a queen of the greatest versatility in crime, if the 
expression may be permitted. Crimes contemplated, achieved, 
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exulted over, but never repented of, fill her days and decimate her 
subjects. Suddenly she resolves to forestall her disclosure to the 
Bishop Prétaxtat by herself revealing to him, under seal of confes- 
sion, a murderous conspiracy in which she isengaged. Prétaxtatisat 
prayer inhischapel. Frédégonde enters, goes to the confessional, 
and there pours out the history of her crimes to the listening 
bishop. The bishop cries that he will stop the intended murder, 
but the adroit queen confronts him. ‘‘ Sacrilege !”’ she answers, 

defiantly ; ‘‘the secrets of confession are sacred.” He forgets. 
his priestly office, and furiously seizes a heavy candlestick from 

the altar. But, even as he is raising it to strike her down, 

far away in the church is heard a chant. The old priest 

drops his weapon. Suddenly recalled to himself, and while 

Frédégonde, terrified, escapes, he falls on his knees and joins in 

the penitential chant. It is a fine climax to the scene, in which 

Mme. Dudlay and M. Paul Mounet were beyond praise. M. 
Mounet-Sully, as a hero, was less excellent than usual. 

The great theatrical event of the past week has been the 
appearance of Mme. Duse at the Renaissance. Although 
speaking a language unknown to many of her audience, no one 
has had a warmer reception in Paris, or achieved a greater 
success, than the Italian actress. Eleanora Duse has had the 
courage to decline all the aids of dramatic tradition, to show her- 
self independent of the old tricks of stage effect, and, while 
playing well-known parts, to develop boldly her own original 
method. Whether this method will live, whether she is the 
founder of a new school, time will show; but she herself defies 
criticism by the completeness, the perfect coherence of her con- 
ception of art. It is to take or to leave; it cannot be improved 
upon in its own way. What a contrast between her method 
and that of the great actress in whose own theatre she is now 
playing! What a study for those who have seen Mme. Bern- 
hardt in the Dame auz Camélias, and who now see the Mar- 
guerite of Signora Duse’s creating—a Marguerite entirely 
different, and, as many think, infinitely more touching. For 
Madame Duse has the rare gift of making her audience in love 
with her. She may not arouse the admiration that other 
great players arouse; she never conquers her audience by 
the astonishment which her own power creates in them. 
But she gradually wins them to an electric sympathy with 
the heroine she is representing which is irresistible. It can 
hardly be said of Signora Duse that she plays her part. 
She lives it ; she never departs from nature; we have never even 
seen her “ take the stage.” It has been said as an objection that 
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her Marguerite is too virginal, but, if we read her meaning aright, 
she aims at presenting the possibility of a woman’s heart 
remaining untouched even by the horrible life which circum- 
stances and birth have forced upon her, and awaking to purity 
at the touch of a genuine love, the beauty of which is increased 
a thousand-fold by the contrast of all that preceded it in her 
knowledge of the world. This new life she shows us in its dawn, 
its growth, its final absorption, and its victory of renunciation ; 
and, whatever be the criticisms which her conception evokes in 
different minds, it is intensely touching and moving, and we 
cannot doubt that the Dame aux Camélias will be remembered 
as one of the most successful parts of one of the most fascinating 
actresses of the day. 
IN BERLIN. 

The past month has been unusually prolific in new plays and 
revivals. ‘Mosenthal’s Deborah (the original of Leah) was a 
favourite play in the early sixties, and on its revival at the Ber- 
liner Theater towards the end of May was received with every 
token of approval. It is well-constructed and trenchantly 
written, and forms a powerful counterblast to the blatant anti- 
Semitism which seems to be spreading into every grade of 
society. Friiulein Popischil, as the Jewess, did full justice to 
her telling and excellent part, and Herr Hahn as Joseph, and 
Dr. Pohl as an aged Jew, were conspicuous among a very able 
company. The ever-welcome Die Rauber has again been revived, 
this time with Herr Kainz in the chief part. His delivery of 
Franz Moor’s long speeches was unexceptionable. Compared 
with other interpreters of the réle, he stands at least in the front 
rank. 

A comedy of Lope de Vega is almost. certain to repay the 
labours of a judicious and capable German adapter, and to 
describe Herr Zabel as such is certainly not to over-rate his 
powers. Die Schone Toledanerin, produced at the Schauspiel- 
haus, is a play of the days when chivalry was declining, and 
when the Renaissance had hardly yet begun. The primitive 
motives of murder and jealousy, uncomplicated by any minor 
issues, form the mainsprings of the story; and the action is 
assisted by disguises that could not possibly have deceived 
anyone. Friulein Lindner, who had the largest number of 
opportunities, acquitted herself with more than ordinary credit 
as a Spanish wife who, despite some wayward tendencies, has 
a genuine love for her husband. This was preceded by Der 
Tod des Tiberius, a one-act drama by Herr Wilhelm Henzen. 
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It is an effective story of the last hours of the Emperor Tiberius, 
and, though short, afforded excellent chances to Friulein Lindner, 
Herr Grube (Tiberius), and Herr Matowsky. 

Un Lichte de Wahrheit, a comedy by Herr Conimor, has been 
produced at the Friedrich Wilhelm Stadtisches. It deals with 
the comparative practical difficulty of uniform veracity in all 
circumstances, and the idea is developed with much ingenuity. 
Papa Nitsche, though certainly not a failure, has met with the 
coolest reception among the novelties of the month. It was pro- 
duced at the Schiller 'Theater, and is a farce from the pens of 
Herren Walther and Stein. It was saved from condemnation by 
the efforts of a brilliant cast. Bjérnson’s Ueber unsere Kraft, a 
heavy, gruesome, but withal forceful drama, revealing at every 
turn of the dialogue its co-nationality with the works of Ibsen, 
has been performed with conspicuous success by the Neue Freie 
Volksbiihne Verein at the Theater des Westens. A strike of 
workmen, the wretched hovels that shelter them, the bloated 
employers who in the great scene of the play are all blown up 
together by dynamite at the instigation of a fanatical agitation— 
all these might have formed part of one of Ibsen’s more gloomy 
pieces. Herr Firle, as an employer, and Herren Lisfeld and 
Haid, as two well-differentiated labour agitators, were con- 
spicuous among the players. 

IN VIENNA. 

Under the title of Das Grosse Welttheater, one of Calderon’s 
Autos Sacramentales, the sacred plays which used to be per- 
formed in Spain on the festival of Corpus Christi and other 
solemn occasions, was recently produced here in the Arcadenhof 
of the Town Hall in the presence of a large assembly. The per- 
formance was a marked success, and to that issue the circum- 
tances amid which the production took place contributed in no 
small measure. The Arcadenhof is open to the sky, and conse- 
quently a great deal depended upon the weather which might be 
meted out for the occasion. Happily, a canopy of cloudless blue, 
accompanied by scarcely a breath of wind to disturb the acoustics 
of the Hof, presented itself on the appointed day. A noteworthy 
point in connection with the performance—which, after all, was 
in the nature of an experiment—was the reproduction of the 
simple accompaniments in use at the time when the Autos 
Sacramentales were in vogue and bore all their intended solemn 
significance. At one end of the Hof was erected a stage in three 
parts, which was chiefly striking through the simplicity of its 
adornment, and before it were placed a small orchestra of wind 
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instruments and two separate bodies of singers, one consisting of 
men and the other of women. Dr. von Kralik had composed a 
number of introductory and other airs appropriate to the theme 
of the play, and the careful rendering of these contributed its 
part to the successful issue of the experiment. 

Das Kuckucksei, a four-act drama by Herr Oskar Fronz, 
is undoubtedly an interesting work, though it derives that 
quality chiefly from the remarkable success with which the 
author has openly contravened all the most important tenets 
of the conventional playwright’s code of morality. Among 
the characters whom it presents to us is Frau Gerbler, a 
lady whose views of things moral are not hampered by any too 
inconvenient limits, and who has undertaken the charge of her 
orphan niece with the sinister object of turning the poor girl’s 
natural beauty to material account. This dastardly plan is duly 
carried out, but soon after, at the age of nineteen, the niece dies. 
The sum for which Frau Gerbler had practically sold the un- 
fortunate girl to a particular establishment not having at the 
-time of her death been paid over, the manager of the place takes 
advantage of the situation to repudiate liability for the amount. 
Frau Gerbler is, however, a woman of resource, and immediately 
bethinks herself of Fanny, another orphan niece, whom she had 
formerly treated with contemptuous neglect on account of her 
general plainness and lack of spirit, but who has since become 
part of the household of an elderly bachelor and gradually devel- 
oped into a very fine young woman. Yielding, after some con- 
sideration, to the seductions of her heartless old aunt, Fanny 
says farewell to her elderly companion and also to a more youth- 
ful lover who hoped to make her his wife as soon as he was in a 
position to do so, and takes the place of her dead sister. She 
does not, however, settle down at all easily to her new life, and, 
although strictly forbidden to do so, writes letter after letter to 
her old friend and her young lover, which are all intercepted and 
destroyed. Her lover, nevertheless, has not given up all hope, 
but strives persistently to communicate with her, and eventually 
succeeds in breaking into the house just in the nick of time to 
save her from the violence of the man who has “‘ purchased ” her. 
The young man then turns upon Fanny, and in passionate terms 
reproaches her with the life she is leading, and concludes with 
the use of an epithet of unmistakable significance. Thereupon, 
the girl, broken-hearted, and overcome with shame, rushes from 
the house. Here the unsavoury story practically ends. The 
drama was produced at the Volks Theater, and met with an un- 
doubtedly favourable reception. Frau Martinelli, Fraulein 
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Gléckner, and Herren Martinelli, Weisse, Giampietro and Amon 
played the leading parts. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 

Signora Gemma Ferruggia’s play, Amata Desclée, achieved but 
poor success when produced at the Manzoni, Milan, but, in view 
-of the peculiar character of the work, it is not likely that the 
authoress will receive much sympathy at this result of her hard 
work. The play deals with four episodes in the life of the great 
French actress, whose name it bears as its title, and is chiefly 
‘remarkable for the freedom with which Signora Ferruggia has 
introduced into it several distinguished personages but recently 
dead, and one person who is still living. The latter person is an 
Italian gentleman who holds an important post in the diplomatic 
world, and the question has been seriously discussed whether he 
has any means of obtaining redress. It is said, however, that, 
-according to Italian law, he has none. Societa Gerosolimitana is 
@ new drama in three acts, written by Signor G. C. Ferrario. 
Played by the Farrati company at the Teatro Balbo, Turin, it 
secured a flattering success. Although described by its author 
as a drama, it would be more correctly termed a study of local 
colour and costume ; but, all the same, it provides several scenes 
‘in which good acting may find its opportunity. Gli Ultimi 
W Alcamo, the latest work from the pen of Duke Carafa d’Audria, 
reproduces the last few stages in the gradual financial and moral 
ruin of a noble family in Napoleonic times. The distinguished 
author has shown considerable gifts in the manner in which he 
has reproduced the atmosphere of the period; but he has ex- 
hibited an unfortunate lack of constructive skill, and the faults 
-due to this shortcoming kept the performance, which took place 
-at Milan, somewhat short of being an entire success. A similar 
result attended the production of Signor G. Baffico’s JI 
_Prodigio in the same city. It is a drama depicting incidents in 
the daily life of a bourgeois family contemplated from a pessimistic 
point of view. 


IN MADRID. 

Sefiores Jaques and Brull have collaborated to produce a 
lyrical play of the Zarzuela type, to which they have given the 
title, El Angel Caido (The Fallen Angel), apparently with an 
application both to the statue near which the chief incidents 
‘take place, and, more remotely, to the conduct of the characters 
‘who supply the motive for the plot. The play is never likely 
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to be placed in the front rank of its order, for it contains. 
inconsistencies of a singular character, but a certain grace of 
composition and an undoubted novelty in regard to plot served to 
save it from misfortune. The central figures of the story are 
Pascuala and Regina, two young demi-mondaines, each of whom 
considers that she has sole claim to the attentions of a loose- 
living, brainless young count. After wrangling over the question 
for some time, they at length resolve to settle the matter by 
recourse to arms, and arrange a duel with cold steel under 
the shadow of the before-mentioned statue. They duly arrive 
on the scene, attended by female seconds, and, stripping them- 
selves to a needlessly airy degree, proceed to engage. The 
combat is, however, interrupted before any damage is done, and 
the play concludes with a kind of homily pronounced by Regina 
on the subject of falien angels in general. 





IN NEW YORK. 


There are but few new productions to record this month, and: 


of these few none are of the first importance. The Alderman, 


previously seen at Philadelphia, has made its first appearance here 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. Mr. Odell Williams, in the 


principal part, gives a faithful rendering of the American 
politician of to-day. The author, Mr. William Gill, has thrown 
much light into many dark corners, and proves that he possesses 
a knowledge of the present political system at once ‘‘ extensive 
and peculiar.” Miss Marian Abbott offers a true—too true— 
portrait of a type every day becoming more common—the woman 
of politics. The week preceding The Alderman saw, at the same 


theatre, The Widow Goldstein, a play rightfully described as- 


a farcical comedy, but really an old-fashioned melodrama treated in 


the farcical style. ‘‘ Speciality’ performances, not many degrees: 


removed from the music-hall turn, were frequently interpolated, 
which doubtless added to the measure of success that attended 
this hybrid entertainment. At the Knickerbocker Theatre a 


matinée of The Merchant of Venice was presented for the 


purpose of exploiting as Portia an amateur who was quite 
unequal to the varying demands of the character. A Round 
of Pleasure, produced at the same theatre, at once found favour. 
Judged by its own standard, it is no doubt very good, and when 
the inevitable polishing process is finished it may be counted 
upon to please New Yorkers for a long term. An especially 
clever company, though not comprising any recognised metro- 
politan favourite, display their abilities to the best advantage. 
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The book, by Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld, and the music of Mr. Ludwig 
Englander deserve an equal, albeit faint meed of praise. One 
song, ‘‘ Everybody knows my name,” was exceptionally good in 
‘verse and music. An annual event to which people now look 
forward with more than ordinary anticipation is the winding up 
of the season at the Casino. Itis to New York what pantomime 
is to London ; but, as the Casino fare is intended exclusively for 
adult consumption, the meat is proportionately stronger. The 
Whirl of the Town is, to use the official description, ‘‘ the fourth . 
annual review,” and is every whit as bright and as clever as its 
predecessors. The plays and principal events of the year are 
unsparingly satirised, the actors are made up to represent one 
public character and then another, even caricaturing each other, 
and in the street scenes (now an indispensable accessory to every 
musical farce) it is amusing to watch the notabilities who pass 
unconcernedly along as the action proceeds. The Circus Girl 
and The Girl from Paris still find admirers at Daly’s and the 
Herald Square, and the Mysterious Mr. Bugle, though now in its 
last week, has by no means exhausted its popularity. Under the 
Red Robe, produced at the beginning of the year, shows yet no 
sign of decreasing public favour. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Nor the least important and interesting of the Diamond Jubilee honours 
is a knighthood for Mr. Bancroft. He has more than earned it, from what- 
ever point of view he may be regarded. Aided by his brilliant and 
gracious wife, the Marie Wilton so pointedly eulogised by Dickens, he 
effected a reformation of the English stage, at the same time rising to in- 
dividual distinction as an actor. All our readers, we may be sure, will join 
us in tendering hearty congratulations to Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, 
not merely on their social elevation, but as having helped in no small 
degree to dispel the antiquated prejudice dealt with in our principal article 
this month. What we have termed “the progress of the players” is 
becoming very marked, though knighthoods have not yet been conferred 
upon Mr. Wyndhan, Mr. Tree, Mr. Hare, and Mr. Willard. 

THERE is no foundation, we understand, for the report that Sir Henry 
Irving and Miss Terry are about to appear on the stage in Paris. 

Mr. TREE has in rehearsal a new adaptation, this time by Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, of Mile. de Belle-Isle, which is to be produced in a few days. In 
the autumn he goes on a provincial tour, his theatre meanwhile being. 
given up to grand English opera. Besides Chemineau, he has secured the 
English rights of Le Passe, in which Mme. Bernhardt will appear at the 
Renaissance before long. The great French actress’s part will be played 
by Mrs. Tree. 

Mr. WILson BaRRETT ended his season at the Lyric on May 29, playing 
Othello with unusual effect.. He returns in August, probably to revive 
The Sign of the Cross and The Silver King. He has also a new play in 
hand. 

Mr. WILLaRD, after a successful tour in America, has returned to London,. 
but will recross the Atlantic in the autumn to produce The Physician. The 
Rogue's Comedy, a comparative failure here, has been well received in the 
United States. 

Are Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, having amassed a large fortune, about to 
retire from the stage, as rumour says? At any rate, they have made 
arrangements for an autumn tour. 

Drury LANE THEATRE is now a limited company with a capital of 
£125,000 in £1 shares, with Mr. Arthur Collins as managing director. 

Mr. ALEXANDER closes the St. James’s on June 30, and after a brief 
holiday will go on his provincial tour. He produces Mr. Carton’s new 
play, The Tree of Knowledge, on his return. 

Tue estate of the late Sir Augustus Harris has been valued at 
£97,000. 

Miss Apa REHAN, with Mr. and Mrs. Augustin Daly, has arrived in 
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London, and will open a tour at Newcastle on July 5. In August she 
appears at the Grand Theatre, Islington. 

Mme. MELBA opens the season of Mr. Damrosch’s opera company in 
Philadelphia next November, afterwards going to New York, Boston, and 
other parts of America. 

MapaME REJANE appears at the Lyric on June 23, and will be followed 
by Mme. Odillon in a course of German plays. 

Signor Nicoini has been seriously ill—so ill, in fact, that his wife left 
the Continent for Wales to attend him. 

Sienor Zaccont, the Italian tragedian, has had a marked success in Ger- 
many, and will probably appear in London before long. He is spoken of © 
by the German Press as another Salvini, and his principal supporter, Sig- 
nora Varini, as worthy of the position she occupies. Signor Zacconi is at 
his best in Dr. Ibsen’s Ghosts, which, however, is not likely to be passed by 
the Examiner of Plays here. 

An Irish Gentleman having been withdrawn, Mr. Penley may be expected 
to produce, and appear in, The Silver Spoon, a three-act farce by Mr. 
Frank Lindo. “For Heaven’s sake,” the actor is reported to have said to 
the author, “don’t put me in skirts. Ill be an uncleif you like, but never 
an aunt again !” 

Macav.tay well remarks that those who do not take the pains to break 
the shel] of history will never get at the kernel. Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, happily possessed of a mind high enough to enable him to look down 
with serene contempt upon Shakspere, is not in the mood, of course, to 
trouble himself about matters of hard fact. Making another attack upon 
the Lyceum, he tells us that the production of Charles I. followed the great 
revival of Hamlet there. The reverse was the case, the interval between 
the two events being about two years (1872-74). How far can we trust a 
dramatic critic who falls into such an egregious blunderasthis? Charles L., 
with Richelieu after it, paved the way for Hamlet at the Lyceum. Mr. 
Shaw scarcely improves as he goes on. The success of Mr. Irving's “ Digby 
Grand ” (sic) ought, it seems, to have led him on to Ibsen, or at least to deal 
with some “fundamentally serious social problem.” This is rather vague, 
as much of Mr. Shaw’s writing usually is. 

Mr. Oakey HAL, an American critic popular among Englishmen, con- 
tributes to the New York Dramatic Mirror an article upon stage imper- 
sonation—in other words, the ability of a player completely to sink his 
individuality in a character. How few, he says, of the dramatic profession 
change or merge their individuality beyond perfection of make-up in hair, 
face, figure, and style of dress! For illustrations we can take traditions 
of Garrick, Macklin, Kemble, Kean, Talma, the origina] Booth, and the 
original Wallack, classing each among impersonators. Not so Charles 
Kemble, Macready, Charles Kean, Barry Sullivan, and Lester Wallack. 
These last-named five never entirely got outside of themselves on the stage. 
“Perhaps,” Mr. Hall continues, “ Henry Irving may be named as a 
champion impersonator, sinking in his versatility of performances his indi- 
viduality of private life, notwithstanding his alleged mannerisms, which I, 
for one, never could discover. I recall the incident of my taking the late 
ex-Speaker General James W. Husted, when we were in London together, 
to an Irving luncheon, and in the evening to the Lyceum, in order to see 
its manager’s impersonation of Louis XI. Most naively and sincerely, 
Husted, after Irving had been a few minutes on the stage, remarked to me 
‘Is he who acts the mumbling old fanatical King really the gentleman 
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with whom we lunched this morning?’ To tell the full truth, I could 
scarcely realise myself the fact that the actor who was embodying the cun- 
ning, heartlessness, and intrigue of Louis XI, for which history had made 
him famous, or rather infamous, was the Henry Irving whom I was 
honoured in knowing well in private life, so marvellously was his indivi- 
duality swallowed in the impersonation. To me Irving will always be 
Charles I., and the Vicar of Wakefield, and even Alfred Jingle, quite as 
Edwin Forrest will be to me Richelieu and King Lear.” 

AMONG impersonators, Mr. Hall includes Mr. E. L. Davenport, Mr. Mans- 
field, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Stoddart, and Signor Salvini. 
Impersonations are rarer among actresses. ‘‘ No woman likes to sink her 
individuality in her characters of the stage, especially if they are to mar 
her beauty. It was no task for Charlotte Cushman to merge her mannish 
face and heavy contralto tones in Meg Merrilies. Yet it was the love of 
high art that impelled Rose Eytinge to sink her beauty and refinement in 
Nancy Sikes. Recall, on the other hand, Mary Anderson. Whatever 
character figured on the programme for her performance, was she ever 
other than Mary Anderson? Many years of professional career elapsed 
before Willard became an impersonator; but Zhe Middleman fixed his 
status in that respect. It requires great study and persistent thought 
to achieve this art of impersonation. What a study of history and por- 
traiture and lore of the seventeenth century, for instance, Irving must 
have undergone before he made up and presented CharlesI.! The same 
may be alleged of Edwin Booth before he essayed his matchless perform- 
ance of Bertucchio in Tom Taylor’s Fool’s Revenge, taken from Hugo’s Le 
Rot 8’ Amuse.” 

THE importance of music as an aid to theatrical effect has never been so 
conclusively shown as it is at the Lyceum. Most of us remember what 
was composed for Macheth by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music, and by Mr. Edward German for Henry VIII. Con- 
sequently, Sir Henry Irving was well placed as the chairman of the latest 
yearly festival of the Royal Society of Musicians, which took place at the 
Hotel Métropole on May 27. In proposing the toast of the evening, he 
said that he could not help wondering apprehensively what musicians 
thought sometimes of the place allotted to music in the drama. The tech- 
nical term, he believed, for that position was “incidental.” Hecould, how- 
ever, assure them that there was a very cordial esteem in the theatre for 
the orchestra, even when the latter were labouring, like the perturbed 
spirit of Hamlet’s father, underground. Many plays at the Lyceum had 
been improved by the power of music, which he had gratefully acknow- 
ledged during his management by securing the co-operation of many of 
our most gifted composers. They would now understand the mixed feelings 
of the actor who came to plead for the cause which had brought them 
together. There it was not the music that was “incidental,” and he 
brought them an apologetic greeting from a sympathetic but extraneous 
art. 

Yet another French writer is able to see that England has a great 
theatre. Inspired by M. Filon’s book, M. Henri de Curzon contributes to 
La Revue Hebdomadaire an article on Sir Henry Irving. “The history of 
an actor,” he says, “is often that of the stage itself, when this actor, by 
his brilliant intelligence, his unequalled talent, his exceptional authority, 
has directly influenced, not only the position of the theatre and its inter- 
preters, but the dramatic roductions of his time and the taste of the 
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public. Such was the position of Lekain and Talma. Such to-day is the 
position of Henry Irving, who is so firmly established in public opinion 
that he forms part of English greatness, and no one was surprised 
when, in 1895, a royal edict crowned his noble career with the title of 
‘Sir’” Elsewhere M. de Curzon speaks of “cette grande figure de l’art 
dramatique.” 

Sir Epwarp Lawson’s appreciation of the Drama has always been so 
keen that no ordinary sympathy has been extended to him in theatrical 
circles on the death of his wife, which occurred late in May. She was the 
only daughter of Benjamin Webster, in some respects the most remarkable 
comedian this century has produced. She was buried at Beaconsfield, the: 
wreath-senders including the Prince of Wales, Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Toole, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, Mr. Tree, and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. 

Tue Augustus Harris Memorial committee have sent £1000 to Charing 
Cross Hospital to provide a bed for the dramatic, musical, and music-hall 
professions. The rest of the fund will be expended on a bust to be placed 
in Drury Lane Theatre, the sculptor being Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith. 

Mr. ARCHER has reprinted his criticisms on the theatrical work of 1896, 
repeating his plea for an endowed theatre. On this subject, Mr. J. F. 
Nisbet spoke in this magazine last month in reply to Sir Edward Russell, 
who has a rejoinder to him in our present issue. The discussion is one of 
interest, even if it should lead to no practical results. 


Tue last of Mr. Bancroft’s readings of the Christmas Carol this season 
was given at the Imperial Institute on June 3, this time in aid of the 
Colonial Nurses Fund, which it aided to the extent of £250. Lord Loch 
took the chair, and the vote of thanks to the reader was seconded by the 
Bishop of Mauritius. 

In Mr. C. J. Phipps, who died at his residence in Mecklenburgh-square 
on May 25, we lose the most eminent theatrical architect of our time. He 
was sixty years of age, but looked much younger. He built no fewer than 
seventy theatres, including the old Queen’s in Long Acre, the Gaiety, the 
Strand, the new Princess’s, the Savoy, the Lyric, and, above all, Her 
Majesty’s as it now is. Mr. Phipps, who came from Bath, will undoubtedly 
be remembered in the history of theatrical architecture. 

THE utterly erroneous idea that a prejudice exists in this country against 
theatrical wares from abroad continues to find expression at intervals in 
New York. “The history of success and failure of American actors and 
dramatic ventures in London and in Great Britain at large,” says the 
usually well-informed Mirror, apropos of the warm greeting extended at 
the Adelphi to Secret Service, “would furnish strange matter for thought. 
Players and plays deservedly successful at home have gone abroad to fail ; 
while so-called actors in crude and exaggerated dramas, after failure here, 
have found fame and fortune in England. It is but just, however, to say 
that the histrionic mediocrities and the theatrical eccentricities, American 
born, that have won their way abroad, have found favour in provincial 

places, where an American is apparently still thought to be a person 
aggressively equipped like an arsenal, grotesque in attire, and with a 
speech unlike anything else among classified tongues.” Reading all this, 
we can only wonder whether the writer has ever been amongst us. For the 
rest, we are always ready to welcome such artists as Mr. Jefferson and Miss 
Ada Rehan, but not to surrender our right to show what we dislike. 


Ir is not generally known that the late Mr. Barney Barnato, the million- 
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aire, showed in early life a strong taste for the stage. In conjunction with 
an elder brother, he got up theatrical entertainments in South Africa soon 
after his arrival there, appearing as Claude Melnotte in The Lady of Lyons, 
Jacob M’Closkey in Dion Boucicault’s Octoroon, and Mathias in The 
Bells. He was also seen at St. George’s Hall, London, in an amateur 
performance for the benefit of one of the Jewish charities in which he 
manifested so lively and practical an interest. 

Tue Examiner of Plays, who last autumn passed His Little Dodge, would 
seem to have a higher sense of his responsibility than before, possibly as a 
result of our article towards the end of last year, on ‘‘ Nastiness on the 
Stage.” He refused to allow Mme. Jane May to play Le Fiacre 117, lately 
revived at the Théatre Cluny. 

Mr. CLEMENT Scort is an attractive personality, even to those who dis- 
sent the most from him in particular opinions. No one interested in 
theatrical work should miss the admirable “interview” with him that 
Mr. G. S. Edwards contributed to the Jllustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News of June 5. Like many of his brethren, Mr. Scott complains in effect 
that players in general are not remarkable for gratitude, are too much 
disposed to take praise as a matter of course. “ A critic,” he says, “may 
persistently and conscientiously praise an actor’s work for years, but at the 
first sound of censure the man or woman whose fortunes he has assisted, 
and whose position he has helped to establish, will turn and rend him. 
People—professional people—forget praise, they never forget blame. 
After having done one’s duty to the public for thirty-five years it is 
certainly hard to be rewarded by hisses and cat-calls, and it is harder still 
to have to say that for one nice letter from an unknown friend and reader 
one receives fifty abusive anonymous epistles.” 

Mme. CatveE, who, after a remunerative concert tour, left New York for 
Europe last month, will appear at the Paris Opéra Comique next autumn, 
in M. Massenet’s latest opera, Sapho, the libretto of which has been 
derived by M. Henri Cain from M. Daudet’s well-known novel. The work 
is described as a modern problem play set to music. Mme. Calvé is more 
than pleased with her rdéle, “the most interesting,” she says, “I have yet 
studied.” 

Mme. BERNHARDT, however lavish elsewhere, is not improvident in the 
arrangement of her theatre. It seems that a large number of the jewnesse 
dorée esteem it a high honour to be near her, and are willing to pay well 
for the privilege of appearing as supers in her productions. This has been 
done for some time, and the captain of the supers has been accumulating 
a small fortune from the tributes of the actress’s admirers. She heard of 
the amount of money paid by the young men for the honour of being supers, 
and speedily issued an order that in the future all applicants for positions 
in the mob shall appeal to her personally. 

M. Worms is about to leave the Comédie Frangaise, but will remain 
there to direct the rehearsal in September of TJ'ristan de Lemois, by M. 
Armand Silvestre, which will probably be given early in October. 

Sianora Duss, whose success in Paris we have already recorded, declares 
that she “detests journalists.” Formerly, when less famous, she showed 
a different feeling towards them, even to the extent of allowing herself 
to be interviewed again and again. The experience of several dramatic 
critics forbids them to feel any surprise at this change. 

At the République has appeared Le Batard Rouge, by MM. Rodolphe 
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Bringer and Gaston Renan, both new names to us. This drama of five 
acts is a réchauffée of Dumas’ Three Musketeers. It has very little origin- 
ality, but it is full of amusing incidents, and was warmly applauded. 
Cardinal Richelieu himself is one of the dramatis persone. 

M. Brunetiere, of the French Academy, lately returned to Paris after a 
lecturing tour of America. His chief discourse was one on the drama. For 
two ceuturies and a-half, he said, France had been pre-eminent for her 
plays, most of which, however, could be forgotten without loss. He took 
no pride in operetta of the Labiche and Offenbach school, and the plays 
of the elder Dumas and Scribe had nothing but historical value. In some 
respects their influence was decidedly bad, as they were made to depend in 
the main on intricate plots and elaborate situations rather than on true 
pictures of life. Dumas fils, Augier, and Sardou led the revolt against the 
unnatural school of Dumas pére and Scribe. The first of the three was a 
moralist and a reformer. Augier had been much overrated ; his ideas were 
not original, he had no literary style, his work savoured of the vulgar. M. 
Sardou had a brilliant and forceful style, but was too fond of the spec- 
tacular, and fell into the mistake of writing a play round the personality 
of an actress. All three erred in placing construction above truth and 
literary merit. 

M. BrunetierE is described by the Mirror as a short, gruff-looking 
man, brusque in manner and concise in speech. He does not speak a word 
of English, and it was Madame Brunetiére who, with frantic gestures, 
attempted to order their baggage to be put on board, while M. Brunetiére 
stood haughtily by and surveyed the people hurrying to the ship with tine 
“literary” contempt. M. Brunetiére is the high apostle and the recognised 
master of the objective school of criticism, the avowed literary adversary 
of M. Anatole France and M. Jules Lemaitre. 

MLE. YveTTe GuILBERT was married last month to Mr. Schiller, an 
American chemist. 

M. Jutes Cazr’s La Vassale is expected to appear towards the end of 
June at the Comédie Frangaise, where it was received some months ago. 

M. Ricuepin’s Martyre, contrary to report, is not to be withdrawn at the 
Comédie Frangaise. It will be produced early next year, with M. Mounet- 
Sully in the principal part. 

THE committee of the Comédie Frangaise has admitted three new plays 
4 lecture: Richemont, in three acts, by M. Gaston Schefer; La Joie de 
Mourir, in two acts, by M. André de Lorde ; and Amour de Poéte, in five 
acts, by M. Grandmougin. 

Sicnor TAMAGNO was a great success in Paris ; everywhere he was féted, 
and the Italian Embassy gave a dinner in his honour. In New York, as 
he has been heard to complain, he was treated very differently, probably 
because he chose to bury himself in obscurity. He was certainly very 
careful in his expenditure. If rumour be true, he even did his own wash- 
ing at the small foreigners’ hotel in which he lived. 

Some of the Paris managers are going to try and improve the quality of 
“ curtain-raisers,” that is to say, they will endeavour to get hold of better 
pieces than those with which the evening’s entertainment generally begins 
at present. Would that some London managers would see the wisdom of 
doing thesamething. Itis strange, to take only one instance, that so capital 
a dialogue as Mr. I. Zangwill’s Threepenny Bits, first produced at a charity 
matinee about two years ago, and played at another performance of the 
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same kind by Miss Mabel Terry Lewis and Mr. Ben Webster, should not 
have been eagerly snapped up and put onin front of some piece in an evening 
bill. 

Frau Wotter, who has been described as the Rachel of Germany, died 
on June 14 in Vienna, at the age of sixty-three. Of poor parentage, she 
took to the stage in her youth, and, after undergoing many vicissitudes, 
became the principal attraction in the Austro-Hungarian capital. Her 
greatest successes were as Lady Macbeth, Adrienne Lecouvreur, and Marie 
Stuart. About twenty-five years ago she married a Belgian count, who 
died in 1888. Her funeral] was attended by Prince von Liechstenstein, 
the Court Chamberlain, Baron von Bezecny, and the burgomaster. In 
compliance with her own request she was buried in the white dress, 
embroidered with gold, which she had worn as Iphigenia. 

Herr SUDERMANN is dramatising his novel, Der Kutzensteg, for tne Les- 
sing Theatre, Berlin, where it may appear at the beginning of next season. 

Signor TAMAGNO has returned from Paris to Milan. 

Sicvor VERDI, who is eighty-three years of age, lately asked permission 
to erect two tombs in the garden of his villa at St. Agatha, one for his wife, 
the other for himself. ‘“ Per Bacco !” he exclaimed after a long walk taken 
for the purpose, “I feel a little tired. Iam getting old! The beginning, 
of the next century is too far off for me to see.” 

Nort long ago Signor Verdi was present at a performance given in his 
honour at Geneva. He is slightly deaf, but heard quite well by holding 
his hands to his ears. Of Madame Caron, the French prima donna, who 
lately sang Desdemona in Paris to Signor Tamagno’s Othello, he has a high 
opinion. “ What an artist she is!” he says; “what a singer! what an 
actress!” Signor Verdi feels Brahms’ death immensely. He considers 
Boito the best of all Italian composers, but regrets his unreadiness to work. 
Speaking of Boito’s Verone, Signor Verdi says that the libretto is something 
stupendous. “But,” he adds, “ he is too severe with himself. He renounces 
at times the loveliest melodies because he fancies he discovers some little 
flaw in them. If we were all to be as particular as that, we should have 
to destroy every page of music yet written!” Signor Verdi does not praise 
the execution of operatic music in Italy. “They do not rehearse enough,” 
he says, “and the artists are not weli chosen. The chorus also shouts 
instead of sings.” 

Mr. Louis NETHERSOLE, Miss Nethersole’s brother, has made arrange- 
ments with Mr. Robert Pateman for the production of popular American 
plays in London and the English provinces. He believes that there is a 
rich field here for American melodramas, provided that they are suitable 
for Anglicization as to place and character. 

Mr. J. E. Dopson, who sails for England at the end of June, has secured 
the entire rights of a new comedy by Mr. Charles Coghlan, Dr. Quixote. 

Mr. CHARLES CoGHLAN, accompanied by his wife and daughter, has gone 
to his place on Prince Edward’s Island for a little trout-fishing. Later, 
when she has fully recovered from the effects of a recent surgical operation, 
his sister, Miss Rose Coghlan, will go there too. He is expected to come 
to London this summer for a brief visit, during which he will complete the 
comedy he is writing for Mr. Hare. Mr. Beerbohm Tree wanted Mr. 
Coghlan to play Mark Antony in the projected revival of Julius Cesar at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. Bassett Rok left New York for London at the end of May, but will 
return in the autumn as Miss Julia Marlowe's chief coadjutor. 
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